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TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE IN THE 
NORMAL AND TRANCE STATES 
OF A ““MEDIUM” 


J. B. RHINE 


Duke University 


Psychologists have frequently in the past given attention to the 
peculiar phenomena of the parapsychic sensitive or “medium” to 
the extent at least that the history of their studies is much too long 
for review here. But it is difficult to find much general agreement 
among them or to point to any considerable progress made toward 
an understanding of the nature of the phenomena. It is true that sev- 
eral able psychologists, as well as a larger number of other scientists, 
have become convinced that some parapsychic sensitives have given 
some information in their responses that they could not have ac- 
quired by the recognized means. However, a still greater number 
of psychologists have expressed doubt of the soundness of these 
conclusions ; mostly, however, it must be said, without much effort 
toward becoming acquainted with the facts at first-hand. 

The fact that the general public commonly associates incorporeal 
personalities (spirits) with the parapsychic sensitive, and that the 
expressions of the sensitive usually imply this association, have fo- 
cussed undue and premature attention upon this (spiritistic) hypoth- 
esis of the nature of the phenomena. As a consequence, the great 
tendency for the student is to make the problem of the survival of 
personality the immediate and major objective of research. This 
unfortunately shifts the point of attack somewhat more toward 
theology than psychology and tends to neglect the approach through 
a patient and gradual study first of the natural capacities and prop- 
erties of the sensitive as a personality. If anyone needs ground for 
this claim, his attention need only be called to the fact that in nearly 
fifty years of active study of these sensitives, no thorough psycho- 
logical exploration has ever been made to determine and measure 
what natural capacities the sensitive (“medium”) possessed which 
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might enable her to make the startling utterances reported in the 
many serious studies presented. It is indeed a strange fact that no 
systematic examination of a sensitive’s ability in super- or extra- 
sensory perception has been made, especially since in many of the 
various hypotheses offered to explain the unusual cognition of the 
phenomena, such perception has been, either tacitly or explicitly, 
assumed. 

As a consequence, I think, of thus converging prematurely upon 
the survival hypothesis of parapsychic sensitivity, there has been as 
yet no enduring solution of the problem achieved. Although many 
excellent and scholarly minds have been satisfied as to the verifica- 
tion of this hypothesis, they cannot pass on to others the knowledge 
of a satisfactory demonstration that can carry conviction. Their 
own assurance has been too much a personal matter, and for science, 
therefore, the question is still open. A considerable number of stu- 
dents who are thoroughly familiar with the facts themselves are 
quite opposed to the survival hypothesis, though still puzzled by the 
facts. (Many, of course, still deny them.) And there is no assur- 
ance that the methods so far available will ever succeed in crucially 
testing this hypothesis. 

It would appear from the viewpoint of scientific method that 
the hypothesis of survival does not logically come up for considera- 
tion until facts not otherwise explainable are produced. And it is 
equally clear that until we know what other explanatory principles 
can be used to explain the facts, there can be no final and legitimate 
decision on the question. Therefore, as long as the natural powers 
of the sensitive are unknown and unmeasured, there can be only con- 
jecture or uncertain belief as to the survival hypothesis.‘ It cannot 
properly be considered for a decision. 

To postpone thus any consideration of the survival hypothesis is 
not at all to reject it. It would be fully as improper to reach a 


*The interesting studies recently made to compare by word association and 
galvanometric measurement the sensitive’s waking personality with the trance per- 
sonalities, with a view to ascertaining whether or not the latter are independent 
personalities are examples, I think, of this wrong approach. 

Without first clearly knowing the sensitive’s own natural capacities to imper- 
sonate, especially in the trance condition and with long experience, nothing can be 
concluded with safety about the existence and agency of incorporeal personalities 
of whatever sort. 

References : ; 

Hereward Carrington, An Instrumental Test of the Independence of Spirit 
Control, Bull. 1, Am. Psychical Inst., N. Y., 1933. 

Whately Carington, “The Quantitative Study of Trance Personalities,” Proc. 
S. P. R. (London), XLII, 173-240 (1934). 
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negative conclusion as it would a positive or favorable one at this 
stage. It is possible that such natural capacities will be found in 
the sensitive as may fully account for all the phenomena. In that 
case the survival hypothesis would logically be regarded as unneces- 
sary for these phenomena. That, however, remains to be seen. It 
likewise is equally possible that exhaustive efforts at pointed ex- 
perimentation designed to explore and measure the personal capac- 
ities of the sensitive, may leave the problem still unsolved, with the 
phenomena still unexplained. In this case the next step would be to 
consider and test all the possible hypotheses involving factors and 
agencies existing outside the sensitive, including the survival hypoth- 
esis. But research with parapsychic sensitives has not yet, in my 
judgment, gone beyond the stage of exploration for natural capac- 
ities of the sensitive. 

Doubtless many will be impatient with this plodding and method- 
ical—seemingly indirect—way of approach. But it need only be 
recalled that the “direct” approach (so miscalled) has failed, even 
though it has been in the hands of some of the ablest workers for 
over forty years. Either the problem is beyond us or inadequate 
approaches and methods were used. 

2. Bs ee 


In the work here reported a brief study was made to determine 
whether a parapsychic sensitive or “medium” possessed (1) clair- 
voyant ability, i.e., extra-sensory perception of objects, and (2) 
telepathic ability, i.e., extra-sensory perception of the mental proc- 
esses of another person.” These simpler functions are easily meas- 
ured objectively under strict conditions and the results can readily 
be evaluated as to significance against chance. Moreover, they rep- 
resent abilities that bear very closely upon the general phenomena 
of the parapsychic sensitive, in that they afford cognition without 
the recognized channels. And, finally, there were available certain 
normal standards for comparison, in the results of earlier studies 
made on other subjects not regarded otherwise as parapsychic 
sensitives. 

The ability to exercise clairvoyant and telepathic perception has 
been fairly well shown to be a natural capacity of the human species 
by work done in this laboratory during the past four years. The 


*At the same time other experiments were conducted using the more usual 
procedure of the seance-room. The difficulties of evaluation of the results of this 
work are so great, however, that the material is being treated by Mr. J. G. Pratt 
with a view to improving the methods. This work will appear separately. 
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first three years’ work, totalling over 90,000 tests, has been reported 
in a volume under the title Extra-Sensory Perception.* In this re- 
port the best results are contributed by eight major subjects who 
showed both clairvoyant and telepathic ability, at approximately 
similar rates of scoring for the two conditions. In addition to these 
eight major subjects there were at least ten more minor subjects 
who scored significantly* high in clairvoyance or telepathy. Then 
there were others (a majority) among the remaining fifty-nine sub- 
jects tested who scored at a good rate, but over far too short a 
series to be evaluated. There were only seven failures among those 
who were tried out to the extent of 1,000 trials. And of these we 
cannot be absolutely sure since the conditions may have been un- 
suitable. At any rate, it is safe to conclude that extra-sensory 
perception is not so rare as has been supposed, and on the basis of 
the proportions mentioned above ought clearly to be found in at 
least one in every four persons, with a still higher ratio most prob- 
able. It is then neither uncommon nor unnatural. With this back- 
ground of earlier work, and with the techniques already developed, 
the task of testing the parapsychic sensitive was undertaken. 

The procedure used is simple. For clairvoyant perception tests, 
packs of special cards were used, consisting of five each of five 
simple designs—rectangle, star, wavy lines, circle, and plus sign 
(Co *, =, 0, + )—selected for ease of discrimination and 
approximate equality of recallability. These twenty-five cards allow 
easy computation of theoretical mean expectation from chance. 
(The average expectation from chance would approximate 1/5 of 
25, or 5.) Absence of numbers or marks to distinguish the 5 cards 
of a given figure from each other make it relatively difficult to keep 
any trace of the location of a given card or to retain memory of 
previous order. Hence much less shuffling is really required. The 
case is quite different with playing cards, where shuffling needs to 
be more thorough. In fact, merely cutting the pack of cards used 
in this work (which I shall refer to as E.S.P. cards hereinafter) 
apparently is quite effective in breaking up any order and in baffling 
any rational device for divining order, if the cutting is done without 
knowledge of just where the cut occurs and the cards all called before 


* Published by Boston Society for Psychic Research, 1933. A brief report of 
the first two years of work on clairvoyant perception may be found in the Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIX, 151-171 (1934). 

‘That is, whose total of successes surpassed the mean chance expectation by a 
deviation more than four times the probable error of the mean. 
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looking at any of them. Ina word, the E.S.P. cards have an advan- 
tage on the side of security against tricks in stacking, clever infer- 
ence, Or memory devices, etc. Preferences for a given figure are 
unavoidable, but they work against significant scoring, and toward 
mean chance expectation ; hence they are not conducive to erroneous 
conclusion. Also, they tend to be corrected by the subject as they are 
pointed out to him by the observer at the end of the run. 

The pack of cards was always cut, and was shuffled in the various 
common ways and an indefinite number of times. In this work the 
shuffling was always done by one of the observers, with the cards 
held face down. Usually the cutting was done last. 

One condition consisted in the pack being placed face down in 
the subject’s hands, and allowing her to take off the top card as 
called, placing it still face down and with face unseen on the table 
in order of removal. This was the beginning condition, designed 
to put less strain on the subject’s confidence in her ability. The 
calls were recorded by an observer as made, and either at the end 
of the run of 25 calls or after several packs were called, the check-up 
would be made. Both subject and observer would check both card 
and call together, both observing both. No opportunity for error 
or deception was allowed. During most of the tests, including the 
best, more than one observer was present. 

After making a beginning with the method just described, the 
pack of cards was placed, face down, before the sensitive, and one 
of the observers removed the cards as called. No sensory contact 
was given the subject except vision of the backs. The condition 
under which the top card is called each time, and removed after 
being called, is for brevity called B. T. Another advance into more 
exclusive conditions is the D. T. condition. In this the pack is called 
down through without a card being removed until the end of the 
run. This allows no traces on the backs of the cards to serve as 
cues to the figures on the face. Although it must be said that the 
B. T. condition itself makes this only very remotely possible, since 
the cards are all seen first one way (backs up), then all seen the 
other (faces up); to associate any trifling cues in this way on the 
many packs used would require a marvelous memory. But it was 
rendered impossible since different packs of cards were brought in 
for each experimental occasion, until the conditions given in the next 
paragraph were introduced. 

But a still further advance in conditions consists in the separa- 
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tion of subject and cards by distance and a wall. This was done 
first with a short distance of about 12 to 15 feet, and with one wall, 
cutting off vision; and second, with 30 feet and two walls. An open 
door permitted communication, but in some experiments the doors 
were closed; signalling with a telegraph key was used for the B. T. 
condition to indicate when the card had been removed and the call 
recorded. 

For testing telepathy (and excluding clairvoyance) the same 
card-figures were used as in clairvoyance, but the cards themselves 
were banished, except for occasional series for controls. That is, 
in the regular “pure telepathy,” or P. T. condition, there was an 
agent who simply thought of the figures on the cards, one by one, 
in a chosen order, but did not look at them. The mental images 
alone were to be perceived by the subject. A systematic avoidance 
of any routine or any habitual order was practised by the agent or 
sender. To facilitate this, and to serve as a control, the agent was 
asked occasionally to take the order of usage from a shuffled pack 
of cards. This controlled the possible factor of normal similarity 
of thinking between agent and percipient subject, as did also the 
variety of agents used. The P. T. work began with the agent and 
sensitive together in the same room, but was carried on largely with 
them separated by one or two walls and by 12 to 30 feet of dis- 
tance. Although for much of the earlier P. T. work separate 
records of agents’ series and subjects’ calls were made, in most of 
this work this was not done, the agent merely keeping a record of 
the percipient’s calls and checking on this the hits as they were 
made. This procedure was justified first because of the economy 
of effort and time, second because the agents were all trusted ob- 
servers, and third because of several series in which an objective 
check-list was followed. 

The non-psychological reader who does not know the difficulties 
inherent in working with human subjects, may be impatient that we 
do not at once lay down final conditions for the perfect crucial ex- 
periment in each case. This cannot be done because of human na- 
ture. Self-confidence fails, conditions distract attention, or dis- 
turbance of another form is present. Rather do we have to take 
what conditions we can get at first and improve conditions by de- 
grees until they are adequate. We have to avoid simply over- 
whelming a subject in any new field of mental endeavor. 

Thus in these tests the first conditions always allow the subject 
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to hold the cards in clairvoyance and to be in the same room for 
telepathy. With success under these conditions, we advance to the 
next, and separate percipient and cards, and percipient and agent. 
The results on the whole have shown that with tactful handling a 
subject will really improve scoring with restricted conditions, if 
they are not too hastily thrust upon him. It is to the better later 
conditions then that the scientific reader’s attention is invited, al- 
though all are presented, and none are without safeguarding con- 
ditions. 

The evaluation of the significance of the scores is made easy by 
the simplicity and uniformity of the procedure. It consists in the 
determination of the value of the results against explanation by mere 
chance, as measured by the simpler mathematics of probability. 
When the scores are totalled for a given series of trials the total is 
compared with the mean chance expectation for that number of 
trials, each having the same probability for each trial. If the score 
total is greater than this mean there is a positive deviation. The 
extent of this positive deviation can only be evaluated by finding an 
arbitrary unit of measure for comparison, as the standard deviation 
or probable error. I use here the latter. This is found by the 


formula p.e. = .6745 \/npq,® where n is the number of trials, p the 
probability of success per trial, and q the probability of failure. 
When the p.e. is found, it is simple to state how many times the p.e. 
the deviation is, and this value (X) is convertible by the use of 
Normal Probability Integral Tables® into P or the probability of 
the results occurring by chance alone. This may be stated as odds 
of so many against the chance hypothesis, and for some other ex- 
planatory principle. 

To illustrate this: If 1,000 trials are made and yield 300 hits 
for the total score, the mean chance expectation, or np, is 1,000 x 1/5 
or 200. This is the number chance would approximate as an av- 
erage through many series of 1,000. It is a theoretical mean. The 
score of 300 then gives a positive deviation of 100, and by formula 
the p.e. is + 4.7. The deviation of 100 is then divided by 4.7 giv- 
ing X = 21.3. The odds against this being due to chance are safely 
10*° to one. Odds of 140 to one are regarded as sufficient for 

® Gavett’s First Course in Statistical Method, McGraw-Hill, 1925. 


* When n is large, as in all our work, the curve approximates that of a normal 
distribution and skewing may be neglected. 
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ordinary evidence. An X-value of no more than 4 is adequate to 
give these odds. 

For easy comparison it is convenient to take the average number 
of hits per 25 as a basis of judgment. This does not, however, take 
the number of trials into account, and this is quite as important as 
the rate of scoring. The critical ratio (X) or deviation divided by 
probable error takes both into account as well as the natural devia- 
tion to be expected from chance alone. 

Ample empirical checks have been made of this method; even in 
this laboratory there have been substantial repetitions. One, con- 
sisting of 4,000 units was reported in the volume E-xtra-Sensory 
Perception. Another of 100,000 has been made since. All bear 
out the method in full. That is, the deviations from the theoretical 
mean expectation are within the limit set up by traditional usage 
for significance, namely less than X == 4. This is as much as may 
reasonably be required by way of methodological check. 

Likewise an empirical check has been made on the adequacy of 
shuffling. A series of 1,000 trials was made in which the successive 
card records were checked against each other. In order to make 
this most rigid as a test it was decided to give the cards the min- 
imum of shuffling that could still be called that. One “middle 
spread” shuffle was given, in which a block of cards was removed 
from the middle of the pack and divided loosely between the top and 
bottom. Then one cut was made. The record was then taken, and 
the successive records were cross-checked. The average per 25 for 
the 1,000 trials was 4.7, or very close to the average of 5 to be ex- 
pected. Our shuffling in the experiment never fell below this 
amount; i.e., one shuffle and one cut, and it was commonly much 
more thoroughly done. 

As a final empirical check, the actual records were taken for 
1,000 calls made by a good subject in the earlier work referred to, 
averaging about 10 hits in 25 (386 hits in all), and against these 
were checked the packs of cards used after cutting each pack once 
before checking it against a run of calls. The results were 204 
total hits, or approximately the mean chance expectation itself. 

>, = * 6 4 
It is now a pleasure to introduce to the reader the charming and 


highly codperative British sensitive, Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, who is 
of course well known in spiritualistic circles as a professional ‘‘me- 
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dium.” She has risen in a relatively short time to be regarded by 
many as one of the most successful living “‘mediums.” 

Mrs. Garrett was very willing to take part in whatever experi- 
ments were desired. She imposed no restrictions and seemed to be 
genuinely interested in having her abilities studied in scientific fash- 
ion. She had been previously the subject of several studies.* 

Mrs. Garrett is capable of self-induced trance, and, as a con- 
sulting sensitive, conducts a considerable portion of her work in this 
state. During trance her eyes are turned upward as in sleep. But 
since no physiological study was made of her trance in this lab- 
oratory, little can be said about this state on the basis of our 
observations. She appeared to respond favorably to hypnotic sug- 
gestion, both as to relief of pain, and in post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion of rigidity of certain muscles. Apparently also the sugges- 
tion was not remembered. The spontaneous amnesia is of interest 
in connection with Mrs. Garrett’s claim that she does not remember 
anything occurring during her self-induced trance states. 

During the trance periods another personality seems to appear. 
A change of voice, manner, posture, and a change of general char- 
acter takes place. On this point the above-mentioned work of 
Hereward Carrington and of Whately Carington, using, word- 
association and galvanometric measurements, on both waking and 
trance states of Mrs. Garrett and reporting the discovery of sig- 
nificant differences, is especially interesting. We cannot yet concur 
in their conclusions that external agencies are thus demonstrated. 
But they show that there does appear to be a quite different person- 
ality state or appearance given in trance, whatever its origin and 
nature. 

But the determination of the nature of the trance is not funda- 
mental to this work—nor, indeed, to the more advanced problems of 
parapsychic sensitivity—until it is shown clearly that in that state 
capacities are present that are absent in the waking state. This very 
important step seems to be generally overlooked. It is of primary 
interest, then, to know if Mrs. Garrett possesses telepathic and 
clairvoyant ability in either or both states of personality, and if so, 
how the two states compare in both abilities. Such exploration may 
lead eventually to a pointed inquiry into the nature of the trance, or 
again may conceivably make such a study wholly irrelevant. 

Consequently, an attempt was made to work with both states of 


7In both studies referred to in footnote 1, above, as well as in others. 
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personality, with the normal Mrs. Garrett, and with the trance per- 
sonality, who calls himself Uvani, claiming to be the incorporeal 
survival of a deceased Arab. 

During the three weeks’ period of research Mrs. Garrett was 
not well and was under medical care continually. During the last 
week she suffered from an obviously severe head cold in addition. 
No estimate can be put on this condition of health except to state 
that in earlier work done here it was quite clearly shown that illness, 
of certain types at least, including colds, was correlated with low- 
ered scoring in extra-sensory perception tests. This generalization 
might be fairly regarded as applicable here. It was more evident 
in the last week’s work, as it appeared to the observers. 

:' + fe = 


The experimentation with the Mrs. Garrett personality began 
on April 10 and lasted until April 28, approximately three weeks. 
During this period 14,425 tests or trials were given her in the normal 
state in clairvoyance and telepathy combined. 

The work with the Uvani personality in clairvoyant and tel- 
epathic perception began on the 17th of April and lasted until the 
25th. The amount of work per day, as well as the number of days, 
was limited by Uvani’s disinclination toward the experiments, which 
was in contrast to Mrs. Garrett’s willingness and patience. Only 
1,575 trials were obtained with Uvani. 

In all there were performed 16,000 trials at clairvoyant and tel- 
epathic perception. This number includes all the results, high 
scores and low. The most probable number of hits expected by 
chance for this number of trials would be 3,200 but the actual re- 
sults were 4,018, or 818 hits above the chance mean. This gives an 
average per 25 of 6.3, and when evaluated for anti-chance signif- 
icance, a value of X (i.e., deviation divided by probable error) 
equal to 24.0. This gives odds against the chance hypothesis of such 
a huge number—one with well over 50 digits—that it is beyond a 
moment’s question that chance is not the explanation. 


A-GROUP 


The A-group of data covers the first three days and consists of 
clairvoyance work alone. This was done only with the normal 
Mrs. Garrett. Of the 31 runs of 25 each the scoring was very 
close to the most probable chance score of five hits per 25. (See 
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Table for exact figures.) This was the largest series on record here 
at such a poor scoring level with a subject who later showed capacity 
for extra-sensory perception (with perhaps the somewhat similar 
case of Mr. George Zirkle).® 


B-GROUP 


In the B-group of results are reported the next three days of 
work, this time with both telepathy and clairvoyance, but still 
with the normal state alone. Again the clairvoyance average is not 
significant (5.2 hits per 25) even though there were 59 runs, or 
1,475 trials made. There was some little promise, however, in that 
there was some higher scoring toward the end. 

But the telepathic work was very strikingly significant. In the 
23 runs an average of 8 hits per 25 was made, and the value of X 
is above 10, excluding the chance hypothesis by odds of about 100 
billions to one. And since this gives something definite to build 
upon, the adequacy of the conditions designed to exclude other fac- 
tors should now be considered. 

First, in 14 of the 23 runs, records were taken for both agent 
and percipient and the cross-checking of the agent’s record with the 
percipient’s calls intended for another run affords a control on the 
possibility of mere similarity of mental habits. These fourteen runs 
cross-checked give an average of 4.4 hits per 25. The telepathy 
check-up gave 8.6 hits per 25. 

Second, in 5 other runs, packs of cards were used to guide the 
agent against selection of images in an order that could be guessed 
easily by the percipient. These gave an average of 7.8 hits per 25, 
and are significant (X = 4.6). Also, the agents were asked to vary 
their selections; a check of the record of one run from the agents’ 
choices against the next succeeding run, gave an average of 5.1 per 
25, for the 14 runs in which double records were kept. It would 
therefore be difficult to suppose the percipient was depending upon 
a discovered order in the agents’ calls. 

Third, two different agents were used and an additional witness 
was present throughout. I was present during one good series. One 
agent, Mr. Hubert Pearce, was a comparative stranger to Mrs. Gar- 
rett at the time. The other, Miss Ella Phillips Crandall, is a prom- 
inent executive woman. These conditions are mentioned as bearing 
on the collusion hypothesis. 


® Extra-Sensory Perception, p. 92. 
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Fourth, the last 4 runs of the 23, and among the best (average 
per 25 = 9.8), the agent and percipient were in separate rooms, 15 
feet apart, with a wall between, though with an open door nearby 
but out of line. Visual and “involuntary whispering’ cues would 
have been interfered with by these conditions. 


C-GROUP 


In the C-group both personality states were subjected to test, 
and each one was tested for both types of extra-sensory perception. 
Mrs. Garrett’s normal personality made in the space of the three 
days a total of 4,150 trials in addition to the other types of work to 
be reported separately. This is a heavy schedule as far as our stand- 
ards can determine. Of these, 3,525 were made at clairvoyant per- 
ception, and 625 at telepathy. Only 400 trials were carried out 
with the Uvani personality. 

The telepathy work with the Mrs. Garrett personality averaged 
13.4 hits per 25 for the whole 25 runs, which is a very fine rate 
indeed for a long series. It has only been surpassed by the Zirkle 
series,® in our experience. And it reaches an “anti-chance” X-value 
of approximately 31, which represents odds that a series with such 
a deviation would be expected to occur once in 10.%° 

The only important additions to the security of the telepathy 
hypothesis were the advanced rate of scoring, and the use of a third 
agent, Mrs. George Zirkle, who is an agent of long experience. Pre- 
vious checks on her variation of selections show the low figure of 
3.9 correspondences per 25 between successive runs. This shows 
very safe selection on her part. Eight of the 25 runs were made 
with separation of agent and percipient and four of these were at 
two rooms’ distance, with two walls between. As will be shown 
later to be general the results with distance did not fall in scoring 
rate. In this series they actually improved considerably, as had been 
reported earlier in the cases of four other subjects.*° 

In the 3,525 trials at clairvoyance in the C-group, made by the 
normal Mrs. Garrett personality, the first significant scoring was 
produced by her for this type of E.S.P. It is very definitely sig- 
nificant. The deviation of hits from the mean chance expectation is 
183, with a probable error of + 16.02, which gives an X-value of 
over 11.0, signifying odds of well over a thousand billions to one 


* Ibid., p. 99. 1,300 trials, 767 hits, av. 14.8 per 25. 
” Ibid., pp. 85, 106. 
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against the chance explanation. What, then, were the conditions 
bearing on the other hypotheses ? 

First, all sensory factors are disposed of by the conditions. Of 
the total 3,525 trials for clairvoyance in the three days, 1,550 were 
made with a distance of at least 15 feet and with at least one wall 
between the cards and the sensitive, and these 62 runs yielded a 
higher average score than did the 1,975 made with the cards on the 
table before the sensitive." 

Second, Miss Crandall, Mrs. Zirkle, and myself were witnesses, 
two of us at a time in some of the most significant series. And all 
checking-up was doubly observed to avoid error. 

Third, the cards were shuffled and cut by the observer, and were 
all called in runs of 25 for this group; no one saw the faces of the 
cards until the end of the run. Inference or memory from past 
calls is excluded. 

As has already been mentioned, Uvani seemed disinclined to- 
ward the tests from the beginning, especially toward the card work. 
And he responded more slowly than Mrs. Garrett. Hence the re- 
sults are few in number. However, he expressed willingness to try, 
disclaiming the capacities for himself, and insisting that such pow- 
ers belonged to the “instrument” (Mrs. Garrett). 

During the three days that produced this group of data, only 400 
trials were obtained with the Uvani personality. Of these 300 were 
for clairvoyance and 100 for telepathy. The telepathic scoring was 
quite close to that of Mrs. Garrett herself for this period, though 
slightly lower. Uvani averaged 11 hits per 25 for the four runs 
and Mrs. Garrett averaged 13.4 per 25. In the clairvoyant work, 
too, the average was about the same as for Mrs. Garrett herself. It 
was 5.9 per 25 for the 12 runs, while Mrs. Garrett was doing 6.3 
per 25. These are quite close comparisons, and on one theory or 
another, do suggest a common extra-sensory capacity for both Mrs. 
Garrett and Uvani. This close comparison continues through later 
groups of data, and is of considerable interest and probable bearing. 


D-GRoUP 


Going on to the work of the next three days, to the D-group 
of results, it is clear that while both states of personality show low- 
“This slight improvement with distance, here giving an average per 25 of 6.5 


hits as against 6.1 in the same room agrees with our earlier findings on other sub- 
jects, ibid., pp. 86, 106. 
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ered scoring, they still keep fairly closely together both in telepathy 
and clairvoyance. In 2,850 trials in clairvoyance Mrs. Garrett av- 
eraged 5.4, and Uvani in 400 trials averaged 5.4. The same capac- 
ity for the two personality states dropped about the same amount for 
each. Likewise with telepathic perception. Mrs. Garrett’s score 
average dropped from 13.4 hits per 25 to 9.1, a drop of 4.3 
Uvani’s score dropped from 11 to 6.7, also a drop of 4.3. It is true 
the Uvani work consists of too few trials, yet even so they may be 
taken as strongly suggestive. 

The only work of this group of new bearing was the telepathy 
with Mrs. Garrett, 1,025 trials giving 9.1 hits per 25, with an 
X-value of 20, again giving the tremendous odds of 10*® to one that 
chance is not accountable for the results. The work has, however, 
other merits than this. One of these series was witnessed by Dr. 
Tohn F. Thomas, and Mrs. Lydia W. Allison. All, however, were 
witnessed by Miss Crandall and two very significant series by my- 
self. But there is no need to multiply cases already well covered in 
group B above. 

In the telepathy of this group no duplicate record was taken of 
the agent’s selections. All the agents!? were assistants in our de- 
partment. I recognize that in some of the telepathy work of this 
group there was a possibility of the agent making mistakes or delib- 
erately deceiving, unlikely as this may be in all of these assistants. 
It was not, however, possible for all of the telepathy. For there 
are, first, the telepathy tests in which cards were used as guides for 
selection by the agent. Five good runs have already been reported 
in group B, and in this D-group a total of 12 runs was made with 
the card accompaniment, with an average of 9 hits per 25, and with 
a deviation approximately 10 times the probable error. Of these 
runs all were witnessed by Miss Crandall and eight were witnessed 
by the three witnesses named above. The scoring fell lower with 
each witness brought in. Yet even the last eight quadruply wit- 
nessed runs are significant (X = 4) in themselves. And, second, 
there will be given below another series (X = 3.7) with an agent, 
Dr. X., who is decidedly skeptical. I push the point against collusion 
here because parapsychologists are rightly concerned very deeply 
over this type of hypothesis. 


2 Mr. Pratt, Mrs. Zirkle, and a Mr. Y. 
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E-GRouUP 


At the first experiment of the E-group Uvani was told with 
definite purpose of the striking similarity between his scoring levels 
and those of Mrs. Garrett. A summary had been made of all earlier 
groups of data, showing striking similarities. He repeated that the 
capacities were hers and that he only used them through her. He 
did not possess such powers himself. Then, in the clairvoyance tests 
that followed, Uvani dropped below mean chance expectation in ten 
runs, averaging only four hits per 25. This is a considerable drop 
from the level of previous data on clairvoyance. If we take Uvani’s 
work on clairvoyance for the last day preceding the announcement 
of results to him (200 trials, average 6.6 hits per 25) and measure 
the difference between that work and the ten runs following (av- 
erage 4.0), we get a difference that is over four times the probable 
error of the difference and hence the drop is significant. Something 
besides accident is needed to explain it. This does not prove that it 
was the information given him that caused it but this is a plausible 
and reasonable theory of it, since it was more than a mere chance 
drop. The graph shows that his sudden drop was out of line with 
the general decline. In view of the earlier work with the subject, 
Mr. Linzmayer, this suppression of score level below the chance 
mean is possibly a result of the induction of a negative response by 
the percipient.** 

The telepathic rate dropped, too, from 6.7 hits per 25 in the last 
group to 5.7 for the 300 trials of this group. It is noteworthy that 
Uvani did not object as much to the telepathy tests as to the clair- 
voyance and that his drop in this was more like Mrs. Garrett’s de- 
cline. At this time, however, it was thought best not to urge him 
against his will any further. The results seemed to be fairly clear, 
especially against the background of the ten-fold larger number of 
trials with the Mrs. Garrett personality and the 100-fold more 
numerous experiments of the laboratory in general. 

With the Mrs. Garrett personality the scores were somewhat 
lower than in the previous graph, too, but not below the chance av- 
erage. In clairvoyance the drop was from 5.4 of the last group to 
5.3. In telepathy the drop was from 9.1 to 7.1 hits per 25. Again, 
only in the telepathy work were there conditions of especial interest. 
In one group of four runs with Mrs. Garrett I acted as agent, get- 
ting an average of 8.8 hits per 25—a very significant result. Then 

* Tbid., p. 63. 
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two visitors came in, and the next five runs yielded only 4.4 hits per 
25. This corresponds to our earlier results showing the effect of 
visitors upon the scoring rate.'* 

Another condition of importance was that of maintaining inde- 
pendence of agent and subject in the telepathy tests. In a third 
series, Dr. X., a skeptical psychologist, acted as agent. The first run, 
in the same room, gave 11; with the agent in the adjoining room Mrs, 
Garrett got an average of 7 in six runs, which is nearly significant in 
itself (+ 12 + 3.31); but after closing the door between, the next 
three runs gave only an average of 4.3. It is quite exceptional 
that the scoring fell off with distance as here occurred, since on the 
whole the opposite has been true. 

These results may be of interest to those who fear openminded 
skepticism as an impediment, as well as to those who insist that it is 
necessary for security. If we combine the results of Mrs. Garrett’s 
telepathy with Dr. X. as agent with those in which Mr. Y. was 
agent in the D-group (both would, I believe, belong among the “in- 
terested but unconvinced”), we get X-values of 3.7 for Dr. X. and 
1.6 for Mr. Y. The mean square is 4.0, which ranks the data as 
significant. Dr. X.’s series alone would be expected to occur but 
once in 100 repetitions. While this is not so striking as most of 
Mrs. Garrett’s telepathic scoring, it may at least be taken as of some 
weight against collusion. And it must be recognized, from a glance 
at the curve that Mrs. Garrett was near the end of her capacity to 
score successfully. 


F-GROUP 


The final period of the work followed the cessation of the Uvani 
tests and hence is confined to Mrs. Garrett’s waking state. But on 
both tests she scored only at the level of the chance average. In 
clairvoyance, at exactly 5.0, as she began three weeks before, in te- 
lepathy, at 4.6. 

‘1% .2% #8 # 


The results can now be summarized by graph and table. In the 
graph shown below, it can be seen how closely the Uvani results 
approximate those of Mrs. Garrett. This is quite remarkable, ex- 
cept where, after being told of this similarity, Uvani seemed to have 
bolted below the mean chance line on the clairvoyance tests. 


“ Tbid., p. 76. Here Pearce’s scores are shown to have fallen to the chance 
level when visitors entered, but to have risen again before they left. 
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Graph I. Chronological comparison of scoring rates in telepathy (T) 
and in clairvoyance (C) by the Uvani (U) and Mrs. Garrett (G) person- 
alities, showing striking similarities in 3-day grouping, A-F. 


Again, in the graph, the general similarity of the clairvoyance 
and the telepathy curves is striking. Though there is a much larger 
difference between the two in point of departure from the axis than 
there was ever found among earlier subjects tested in this laboratory, 
the general similarity of shape of the curves and coincidence of the 
high and low points lends further support to the conclusion arrived 
at on the basis of earlier work, that some common basic relationship 
exists between these two general types of extra-sensory perception. 
The paralleling of Mrs. Garrett and Uvani in both telepathy and 
clairvoyance, however, is even more striking. 

The table given below showing the various groups of data covers 
all points shown in the graph, and permits an easy survey of the 
entire series of experiments with Mrs. Garrett. The columns giv- 
ing average numbers of hits per 25 trials are used to give the reader 
a basis for easy comparison. The numbers in heavy type are inde- 
pendently significant as against the chance hypothesis. That is, they 
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give deviations from the mean chance expectation that are at least 
four times the probable error. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TESTS FOR ExTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION WITH THE 
Mrs. GARRETT AND UVANI PERSONALITIES, APRIL, 1934 
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Grand total 16,000 4,018 (av. 6.3) +818 + 34.1 X=24.0. 
‘Barely etait when treated in daily series and combined by taking mean square of independent 
X-values. But I regard the finality of this formula as still in reasonable question. 

The DT condition of clairvoyance, in which the cards are called 
without being removed from the pack till the end of the run, totalled 
3,800 trials, and averaged for Uvani’s 550 trials 5.3 hits per 25, and 
for Mrs. Garrett 5.3 for the 3,250. These results are not significant, 
but the similarity of averages for the two personality states is of 
some interest. The DT work has in general been lower than the 
other clairvoyance scoring. With this subject the condition was 
not urged, however, during the higher scoring period because sep- 
aration by distance and walls gave equally safe conditions, and 
promised better scoring. 

Another of the important points brought out in this study is that 
the distance conditions show no important limitation of the capac- 
ities tested. Comparing the groups of results in which distance was 
imposed between agent and percipient or between card and percipient, 
the 1,075 trials of telepathy with distance (15 to 30 feet) gave an 
average score per 25 of 9.0, while the average of the telepathy 
within the same room as the agent (in 875 trials) was 8.3. This 
is not a significant difference. For fair comparison, only the results 
are taken for the days on which both conditions were used. 

Following the same plan for clairvoyance, the 3,725 trials made 
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with distance from the cards gave 5.8 hits per 25, while the 3,750 
trials made with cards on the table gave only 5.2 hits per 25. Again 
the condition of distance resulted in better average scoring, in this 
case significantly better (X — 4.3). The general average for extra- 
sensory perception of both types thus shows clearly a significant 
advantage for the condition of distance (X — 6.0). This increased 
scoring with distance has been found before with other subjects, 
and is one of the most important points contributing to the under- 
standing of the nature of E.S.P., as has been pointed out in the 
earlier report.?® 

Another point of the earlier study that is evidentially supported 
in this one is the superior value of good subjects as agents in te- 
lepathy. That is, those who have capacity for E.S.P. themselves 
make good agents. The two best agents in the Garrett study have 
been Mrs. Zirkle and Mr. Pearce, both of them outstanding subjects 
in my earlier work. In all, eight agents were used in this research. 

The wide difference found between the scores of clairvoyant and 
telepathic perception in both the Mrs. Garrett and the Uvani per- 
sonalities, is so exceptional to our general results as to excite special 
interest. The fact then that both personalities show the same un- 
usually wide difference in clairvoyance and telepathy, yet have been 
in their scoring rates so closely similar to each other, is a very strik- 
ing point. The similarity of telepathic and clairvoyant levels of 
scoring in earlier subjects I have taken to indicate a common fun- 
damental relation. And now the simultaneous rise and fall of both 
abilities in Mrs. Garrett lend support to this working hypothesis. 

Is it then justifiable to take as another working hypothesis, on 
similar logic, that the close similarity of scoring levels of Uvani and 
Mrs. Garrett, even when they both show a peculiar difference be- 
tween the two capacities, clairvoyance and telepathy, indicates some 
common fundamental mental organization for the two personalities ? 
Does this and the further fact that both personalities, as the graph 
shows, had their high period in both types of E.S.P. simultaneously, 
and both declined in each capacity strikingly together, warrant any 
conclusion about the relation of Uvani and Mrs. Garrett? I think 
most readers will feel that they do, and that the results favor the 
hypothesis of a common function or capacity, serving both person- 
ality states ; but I would not wish to state this as a conclusion. 

It may be recalled that Uvani disclaimed any such capacities, and 
* Ibid., chap. 10. 
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attributed them to the sensitive (or “instrument”’?). He would, him- 
self, then, be one of those to agree with the last paragraph above. 
But his position leaves a baffling question that cannot be escaped: If 
Uvani’s capacities for extra-sensory perception are those of the sen- 
sitive, as he says, and he himself has no such abilities independent 
of her, as he maintains, how could he have any independent mental 
existence? For spiritistic perception, if it occurs, would plainly need 
to be extra-sensory perception. And if he is an independent mind 
he should be able to call cards and thoughts like a corporeal subject 
does. But these are only preliminary questions. As has been stated 
above, we are not yet ready to come to grips with the problem of 
the “ultimate nature” of Uvani. The question of his status is part 
of a more advanced stage of the problem of parapsychic sensitivity. 
Those however who are already inclined—as even many spiritists 
are, I think—to accept the “control personalities” as trance imper- 
sonations by the mind of the sensitive, will (perhaps all too quickly) 
dispose of “Uvani” thus on the basis of this evidence. 

This study has dealt with two of the outstanding capacities char- 
acterizing parapsychic sensitivity, has found them and measured 
them in the normal personality of the sensitive as well as in the 
trance personality state. The abilities found in Mrs. Garrett’s two 
states were within the range of those found in the eight normal 
young student subjects with whom my assistants and I have earlier 
worked. We may, I think, with full safety regard these capacities 
as a part of her normal endowment, and in seeking to test more 
advanced hypotheses, may reckon definitely upon these abilities— 
and not merely assume them. It is hoped that these capacities may 
be further studied as to range and relations, and that other natural 
capacities, if there are others, may be explored and brought under 
control. 

Finally, there are those who try to see in such a study as this 
either an absolute demonstration or a failure. At this stage of this 
branch of psychological research, I think, it is better that it be re- 
garded seriously as something worthy of being repeated and ex- 
tended by others, perhaps with improvements in technique. I hope 
to have shown in this and in the earlier reports that it is entirely 
possible, with some patience, tact and industry, to find normal sub- 
jects who can demonstrate extra-sensory perception and serve in the 
exploration of its natural relations. The work of this laboratory 
in this field will best fulfill its purpose if it thus institutes its own 
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vindication or correction at the hands of others. It is especially 
hoped that the suggested approach to the parapsychic sensitivity of 
trance personalities may receive consideration by parapsychologists 
as well as psychologists in general. 
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SLEEP, HYPNOSIS, AND MEDIUMISTIC 
TRANCE 


WILLIAM BROWN 
University of Oxford 


I 


The subject of hypnosis is now being carefully investigated by 
the methods of exact science in the psychological laboratory. A 
recent work by Professor Clark Hull, of Yale University, is based 
entirely upon results gained by the methods of experimental psy- 
chology, and serves to show how much scientifically assured knowl- 
edge has been accumulated. On the other hand, there are still many 
facts in regard to hypnosis which cannot be treated with adequate 
justice by the experimental method and are only to be observed in 
the domain of clinical medicine. 

The word hypnotism was first coined by a Manchester physi- 
cian, James Braid, in 1843, to emphasize the relation of hypnosis to 
sleep; yet he himself emphasized the contrast between those two 
states, remarking on the fact that in sleep the muscles are in a state 
of relaxation and in hypnosis in a state of tension or rigidity, and 
also that in cases of illness there was far less benefit obtained from 
normal sleep than from the hypnotic state. Mesmer himself had no 
occasion to mention the connection of mesmerism (as it was called, 
after him) with sleep, and the first scientist to do so was the Marquis 
de Puysegur, in 1784, who carried out much of his investigation 
with Victor, a subject easily passing into a state of artificial som- 
nambulism. 

Recent work in psychological laboratories in America has re- 
vealed definite distinguishing characteristics as between sleep and 
hypnosis. In sleep the knee-jerks become less pronounced and 
eventually disappear ; in hypnosis, however deep the stage, the knee- 
jerks remain undiminished. Furthermore, whereas in ordinary sleep 


*Clark L. Hull, Hypnosis and Suggestibility (New York, Appleton-Century, 
1933). 
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the subject is unable to carry out some simple voluntary act in re- 
sponse to a pre-arranged stimulus (e.g., to press a button every time 
a bell rings softly), yet even in deep hypnosis such voluntary re- 
sponse readily occurs. 

These contrasts notwithstanding, we must still recognize a close 
connection between the two states. Not only may sleep be induced 
by hypnotic methods, and some forms of sleeplessness be cured by 
hypnotic suggestion, but the hypnotic state itself readily passes into 
the state of normal sleep. Conversely, normal sleep can be trans- 
formed into a state of hypnosis by a whisper from the hypnotist to 
the sleeping subject with whom he is en rapport. Dreamless sleep 
is a passive state, whereas the hypnotic condition is one of definite 
and potentially fruitful activity. Yet dreams may be a natural con- 
comitant of normal sleep, and in their activity may resemble hypnotic 
manifestations. Mental dissociation with amnesia can occur in both 
conditions. Indeed, in sleep-walking we have the occurrence in 
spontaneous form of phenomena closely analogous to or almost 
identical with those of the artificial somnambulism which can be 
observed in any good hypnotic subject. Further evidence of the 
relationship between these two states is to be seen in the fact that 
the person who frequently walks in his sleep is exceptionally easy to 
hypnotize. In the hypnotic state the somnambulist’s dreams may be 
recalled, and thus the patient may be cured of his sleep-walking. 

Hypnosis may be of many different types, some of which have 
little or no connection with the sleep state, but the simplest and most 
generally effective method of inducing hypnosis is to ask the subject 
to lie down on a couch, to engage his mind with thoughts of sleep, 
and, as a rule, to fix his eyes on a bright light or other small object 
held in front of him. He is then told that it is becoming more and 
more difficult for him to keep his eyes open, that his eyelids are 
getting heavy with sleep. If he is a suitable subject he may then 
pass into a state of hypnosis, with a certain degree of catalepsy or 
tonic rigidity of the voluntary muscles ; but, on the other hand, if one 
instructs him to relax his muscles while thinking of sleep and to 
breathe slowly, deeply and regularly, the result may be a closer ap- 
proximation to normal sleep. The total state, nevertheless, is one 
of hypnosis rather than of sleep, for it will be found that the knee- 
jerks are still present and that the subject retains the capacity for 
hearing what the hypnotist says to him and of reacting appropriately 
to his suggestions. In other words, his state may be described as 
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one of partial sleep; he is asleep to outside influences, but vividly 
conscious of everything the hypnotist says to him, and able to con- 
centrate to a high degree in his response to the suggestions made. 

The close kinship between sleep and hypnosis becomes clearer 
when considered from the side of psychotherapy. If one desires to 
help a patient by means of hypnosis the best results are obtained by 
suggesting a state of sleep and developing out of it the hypnotic 
state. Thus one may avoid the quite unnecessary phenomenon of 
catalepsy or muscular rigidity, and obtain access to deeper levels of 
nerve functioning, so that faulty action of various bodily organs 
may be rectified, or such readjustment made as to bring about a 
performance above the average level. The value of making thera- 
peutic suggestions in the mild hypnoidal state, as, for example, that 
the subject will, immediately on going to bed that night, go into 
sound sleep, and awake next morning refreshed and at the maximum 
of his powers, has been exemplified again and again in my expe- 
rience. In Psychology and Psychotherapy" I have recorded in detail 
cases of war neurosis in which, the stage of light hypnosis having 
been obtained, I have been able, in a patient rendered mute and with 
retrograde amnesia as a result of some war experience, to get him to 
work off his repressed emotion, whereupon his powers of speech and 
recollection have been restored. It is the method of abreaction which 
is employed, not direct suggestion as in ordinary methods of hyp- 
notism, but the preliminary condition is that the patient shall give 
himself up to sleep, and so there shall ensue that light hypnosis 
which is partial sleep or partial waking. 

On the neurological side, the relation of sleep to hypnosis has 
received explanation in terms of the theory of I. P. Pavlov, accord- 
ing to which both states involve internal inhibition in the cerebral 
cortex, spreading to the sub-cortical centers in the case of sleep but 
limited to the cortex in the case of hypnosis. 

The results of experiments by Scott,? which show that condi- 
tioned reflexes can be produced as readily in the state of hypnosis as 
in the waking state (or indeed more readily) may seem to be in 
conflict with this theory. The marked therapeutic results of rhyth- 
mically repeated suggestions, given to a patient for an hour at a time 
on successive days, do certainly remind one of the process of ex- 


William Brown, Psychology and Psychotherapy (3rd ed., London, Edward 
Arnold and Co., 1934). 

*H. D. Scott, “Hypnosis and the Conditioned Reflex,” Journal of General 
Psychology, IV, 113-130 (1930). 
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perimentally building up a conditioned reflex or a set of conditioned 
reflexes, and may be neurologically explicable in this way. 


II 


There are close relationships between the hypnotic state and the 
state of mediumistic trance. An important investigation of medium- 
istic trance by the methods of experimental psychology, using the 
word-association method and the psychogalvanic reaction as ob- 
jective tests, has been carried out on the well-known medium Mrs. 
Eileen Garrett during 1932 and 1933 by Mr. Hereward Carrington 
and others.‘ 

More recent tests of the same medium, and also of Rudi 
Schneider and Mrs. Osborne Leonard, by the same methods but with 
improved statistical technique, have been applied by Mr. Whately 
Carington® with the help of Mr. Theodore Besterman and the Rev. 
Drayton Thomas, and reported to the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. It was Mr. Whately Carington who first suggested (Meas- 
urement of Emotion, London, 1921) the use of these psycholog- 
ical methods in the investigation of trance personalities, and it is 
scientifically satisfactory that he himself should have been able to 
carry them out and draw conclusions from them. 

With the help of Mr. R. J. Bartlett, M.Sc., who manipulated the 
psychogalvanic apparatus, I have carried out experiments on Mrs. 
Garrett of a somewhat different nature. After devoting a few hours 
to the psychological analysis of her past life, getting her to recount 
all that she could consciously remember of her childhood days, the 
beginnings of her mediumship, etc., I hypnotized her and obtained 
further information about her life in this way. 

During the experiment the medium was linked up by wires to a 
Wheatstone Bridge arrangement with a small battery in the circuit 
and a galvanometer fixed up between the two pairs of arms of the 
bridge. When the subject’s electrical resistance is balanced against 
the resistance of another arm of the Wheatstone Bridge, the needle 
of the galvanometer registers zero. But as soon as an emotion is 
aroused in the subject the galvanometer needle swings, showing that 


“The results have been published in Bulletin I of the American Psychical In- 
stitute, 20 West 58th. St., New York, under the title, “An Instrumental Test of the 
Independence of a Spirit Control.” 

®“The Quantitative Study of Trance Personalities,” Part I, Preliminary 
Studies: Mrs. Garrett; Rudi Schneider; Mrs. Leonard. By Whately Carington, 
M.A., M.Sc., Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, XLII (1934). 
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diminution of resistance in the subject has occurred. This diminu- 
tion in resistance is possibly due to the occurrence of secretory proc- 
esses in the sweat glands of the subject’s skin, but more probably to 
circulatory changes. The swing of the galvanometer needle appar- 
ently varies with the intensity of the emotion. On the other hand, a 
steady rise in the resistance corresponds to the quiescence of the 
feeling tone in the subject. 

In the following verbatim report on one of the sittings, the 
reader will find the records of the variations in the medium’s elec- 
trical resistance, as they occurred from moment to moment. Mr. 
Bartlett, who was in charge of the psychogalvanic reflex apparatus, 
observed and recorded the psychogalvanic reflections which measure 
the variations in the medium’s electrical resistance and may be re- 
garded as a rough objective measure of her emotional reactions. 

The full record of all our sittings will appear elsewhere, but I 
append the verbatim record of one sitting, which took place in my 
consulting room on Monday, July 16, 1934, 8:50 to 9:54 P.M., for 
the instructive light which it throws upon the reaction of a distin- 
guished and successful medium to hypnotism. These results in no 
sense detract from the claim to any supernormal powers which may 
be made on behalf of the medium. Such powers can only be tested 
by objective comparison with independently ascertained facts, and 
in some of my other sittings I have obtained material which can be 
so tested. But the sitting which I report here bears solely upon the 
psychology of the medium and her reactions to hypnotism. 

In her normal waking life Mrs. Garrett’s memories of her child- 
hood include those of three imaginary playmates, a little boy and two 
little girls, whose names she did not know, but whose presence at- 
tained almost, if not complete, hallucinatory vividness in her times 
of solitude. When hypnotized, she was able to remember the names 
of the children, Elizabeth, Susan, and Bobby, and to identify them 
as two little girl cousins who, apparently, had died before she was 
born, but whose photographs she had seen, when a very young child, 
in a family album, and a little boy who had lived next door, or 
nearby, and who was drowned. In hypnosis she also seemed to link 
up her control Uvani with a person, Yusof, who was apparently the 
friend, or the son of a friend, of her long-dead father. 

Another important fact in this sitting was that, although I pro- 
duced a deep state of hypnosis, I was unable to call up Uvani. On 
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the other hand, Mrs. Garrett herself can do so in a few seconds 
presumably by self-hypnosis. Her knee-jerks and other tendon 
reflexes remained undiminished, however deep the hypnosis produced 
by me.® 


RECORD OF HYPNOTIC TRANCE: MRS. GARRETT, MEDIUM, 
QUESTIONED BY DR. WILLIAM BROWN 


During hypnotizing the following words of Dr. W. Brown with resist- 
ances and times were noted by Mr. R. J. Bartlett, superintending a psycho- 
galvanic reflex apparatus to the record of which the times given in the 
margin relate :7 


Balance obtained at 9,000 initially at............... 8:52 P.M. 

"EEE We ceneecsiscdedssenenneedewsneaeeenl 8:54 

“SCRE scccncntigandeeeseteeeannaneneual 

“Very drowsy - - - - -  tevbecaeeneabh bane babes 8:55 
RESISTANCE TIME 
(in ohms ) 

(Mrs. Garrett was hypnotized by Dr. Brown.) 8:50 

9,000 8:52 


Rising. Dr. BRown: Directly my hand touches your forehead 8:55+ 


ieee g _ you will remember when first you saw those little 
18,000 = children, that boy and those two little girls. Directly 
— ¢. my hand touches your forehead you will remember 
+= the very first occasion you knew about them. Now 
3a you can tell me. What do you remember? What 
Sg were their names? 
33 Mrs. GARRETT: Elizabeth, and Susan, and Bobby. 8:56 
> Bobby was not in the family. Bobby had been 
3@ drowned. 
is 
21,000 W. B.: Elizabeth and Susan, who were they? They 
must have been cousins? 8:57 


Mrs. G.: I think so. I never saw them. Only the 8:57+ 
22,000 pictures. 

W. B.: Where? 

Mrs. G.: In an album, and I was told not to look in 8:58 

the album, because, I suppose, my father’s picture 

was in the album. I had not seen the picture of my 

father. There was one of my mother and Susan, a 

tiny little girl, and Elizabeth had grown up a little, 

and Bobby I knew. 

*T here gladly express my thanks to Mr. R. J. Bartlett, M.Sc., to Mrs. Eileen 
Garrett herself for the cordial and thoroughly scientific way in which she sub- 
mitted herself to the experiments, and to Mrs. W. M. Crunden, whose friendly 
support and encouragement has made these and other experiments possible. 


* The shorthand notes were taken at 88 Harley Street, London, W., on Monday, 
July 16, 1934. 
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W. B.: So you never saw them alive? 

Mrs. G.: No. I must have seen Bobby before he 
was drowned. 

W. B.: Did these die before you were born? 

Mrs. G.: Yes—much later. Later than my other 
cousins. They were very sorry for me. 


W. B.: When did you first see them? 


Mrs. G.: When did I first see them? I was three 
years old. 


W. B.: And how old did they seem to be? 


Mrs. G.: Oh, Bobby was eight. Susan was very 
delicate, and she seemed to have grown up. 


W. B.: And how old did she seem to be? 
Mrs. G.: Eight or nine. 
W. B.: And Elizabeth ? 


Mrs. G.: Oh, much older still. <A tall girl. I was 
afraid of Elizabeth. (Sience.) 


W. B.: Now I want you to tell me the next time 
people came to see you by yourself. 

Mrs. G.: My aunt, she had seen me when I was a 
baby. I think I must have been nine when she came 
again. 

W. B.: Tell me about that. 

Mrs. G.: It seemed as though I had been very wicked 
as a baby, but my aunt was very cross and said: 
“Nonsense, that cannot be true. She is dead.” 

W. B.: How long had she been dead? 

Mrs. G.: She had died just a little while before. 

W. B.: But you did not know? 


Mrs. G.: No; mother had been away. Sometimes I 
called my aunt “Mother,” but she was really my aunt. 
After she (the other aunt) had been away she came 
back with a baby in her arms. 


W. B.: A little baby? 


Mrs. G.: Yes, quite a little baby. I heard she had a 
baby, and the baby died. My aunt said it was not 
true, it could not be true, that I told lies. I did not 
tell lies. 

W. B.: Now, when I put my hand on your forehead 
you will remember the next time you saw the people 
whom you had never seen before. 

Mrs. G.: Only my uncle. 

W. B.: Tell me about that. 


8:59 


8:59+ 


9:00 


9:00+ 
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No measurable falls. 


Mrs. G.: He had been very poorly. I did not think 
he could be there. But he came alone. 

W. B.: Did he come on the day of his funeral ? 

Mrs. G.: No. 

W. B.: How long afterwards? 

Mrs. G.: How long? 

W. B.: How many days—a week or two? How 
long? 

Mrs. G.: Three weeks after. He had been crying 
such a lot. He opened the door and came in. 

W. B.: Where were you—in the sitting-room? 

Mrs. G.: In the account room. 

W. B.: Did you hear the door open, or just see it? 
Mrs. G.: I saw it. I heard it. He was very well- 
dressed, and he had had his beard trimmed, and he 
said: “I am living. Please don’t cry. For two years 
you will live here, and then you won’t be so unhappy.” 
W. B.: Was that true? 

Mrs. G.: Yes, more or less. I left when I was over 
fifteen. 

W. B.: You were thirteen when you saw him? 

Mrs. G.: Yes. ... He was very nice, and I was 
sorry I had not put the flowers on his grave. But I 
could not. I did not think he was there. But he was 
there. Very much there. 

W. B.: Now I want you to remember this man who 
came when Babs was ill. How old was she, by the 
way? 

Mrs. G.: She was three then. The doctor said she 
could not get well. He said: “Wrap her in cold 
blankets, damp blankets,” and I was so afraid. The 
doctor did not say it to me. He said it to my hus- 
band: “Take her out.” When I went in, the blankets 
were round the door, and this man said laughingly: 
“Take them down.” 

W. B.: This new man: Who was he? What did he 
look like? 

Mrs. G.: Very shrivelled, very thin. 

W. B.: Did he say his name, or did you know his 
name? 

Mrs. G.: No. He said: “Take down all the blank- 
ets.” 

W. B.: Did you know his name? 

Mrs. G.: Abdul Lativ. He said: “Take down all the 
blankets. Let there be air. Have her in your arms. 
She will be better.” Then I was ill. I forgot... 
do you know, I forgot? 
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W. B.: Forgot that you had been ill? 

Mrs. G.: I forgot Abdul Lativ—did not remember 
him again? 

W. B.: When did he come again? 

Mrs. G.: Not to me any more. No, I never saw him. 
He came, and looked so thin, and I was very cross, 
he was so thin. He was so strange, and I was ill and 
had forgotten. 

(At this point Mrs. Garrett was re-hypnotized.) 

W. B.: Sleep. . . . When I put my hand on your 
forehead you are going to remember about Yusof, 
when you first saw him. It is all coming back to you. 
Mrs. G.: He came on a horse. He talked about 
father. 

W. B.: When was that? 

Mrs. G.: I don’t know. 

W. B.: How many years ago? 

Mrs. G.: Oh, a long time ago. 

W. B.: Before Abdul Lativ? 

Mrs. G.: When I was a little girl. 

W. B.: How many years old do you think you were? 
Mrs. G.: I don’t remember. 

W. B.: And he came on a horse and talked of your 
father ? 

Mrs. G.: He said: “I don’t think much of you. You 
are a girl.” 

W. B.: What did he say his name was? 

Mrs. G.: Yusof Ben Hafid Ben Ali. 

W. B.: Where did he come from? 

Mrs. G.: He left his horse outside. 

W. B.: What was he dressed like? 


Mrs. G.: He was in brown, with lighter breeches, 
and his shirt open here, no color. He had something 
round on his head. 


W. B.: A turban? 


Mrs. G.: I don’t think so. Not like a turban, not this 
way, that way (illustrated with hands). Do you see? 
He said he did not care for me very much. I was 
only a girl, do you see? 

W. B.: How long did he stay? When did he go? 
Mrs. G.: He looked at me. What was I doing? I 
was rather too fond of crying. He went away. Only 
a few moments. He could not help it. I never saw 
him any more. 

W. B.: What was his relation to your father, do you 
think ? 


9:09 
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Mrs. G.: I think he must have liked my father. I 
think he must have known him. 


W. B.: Where did he see your father? 


32,000 Mrs. G.: I think he said something about Cairo. I 9:14 
Fai) never saw him any more. He did not take care, did 
he? 


W. B.: But he said he would take care of you. You 
have no reason to think that he has come back at all 
since? 
Mrs. G.: I don’t know. Sometimes I thought Uvani 
must be like him, because, you see, Uvani said: “I 
have known him. But I am at sea when I am on 
land, and on land when I am at sea. On sea I am 
land, and on land I am sea. If I am out there I am 
with you, and if I am with you I am out there.” Do 
32,000 you see? “I am intangibly me. I am here, 1 am not 9:15 
here.” 
W. B.: When did you first see Uvant? 
Mrs. G.: I don’t think I have seen Uvani. 
W. B.: When did he first communicate with you in 
any way? 
Mrs. G.: Oh, yes, I know—I know—I know. 
W. B.: How old were you then? 
33,000 Mrs. G.: I had cut my foot on a bottle. 9:16 
W.B.: When you were a child? 
Mrs. G.: A little one at school. On a green bottle, 
and I could not walk, and had to be carried, and then 
I think I saw somebody like Uvani, who said: “It 
will get well. It won’t hurt you.” 
W. B.: When did you see him and where? 
Mrs. G.: In the wood, and he came up and he said: 
“There you go. It won’t hurt you.” And then he 
went. Now, where did he go? I don’t know—I have 
not really thought. 
W. B.: What did he look like? 9:17 
Mrs. G.: Dark, bad-tempered, all I could remember. 
He had his headdress like the other man. 
W. B.: The same headdress as Yusof? Did he look 
like Yusof? 
Mrs. G.: When he was cross—I have never seen him 
sO cross. 


W. B.: Although, he said, he did not think much 
of you? 


No “falls.” 


33,000 


Slight variations in resistance at about 33,000. 


Mrs. G.: Yes, but in a far-away manner, as though 
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it did not matter, as though it did not matter what I 

thought at all. He said: “Look, you are in trouble 
33,000 again.” 

W. B.: When did you next see him after that? You 

saw him then when you were a little girl. When did 

you next see him. 


33,000 Mrs. G.: Did I see him? Oh, of course, J cannot 
see. It is coming clearer and clearer. It could not be 
ra hallucination. Yes. I remember this man put in my 


arms Bryan my baby brother. I held his little hands 
like this. Then I saw this man. 
W. B.: He put him in your arms? 
Mrs. G.: Like this. 
W.B.: That was Uvani, too, was it not? 
33,000 Mrs. G.: It was the same man, yes. I did not try to 
find out where he came from. 
W. B.: Would you have known? 


Mrs. G.: No, I should not have known. 
(Fairly rapid, 
steady rise to 
34,000 while 
W. B. speaking). 
Ww 


V. B.: When I put my hand on your forehead you 
will remember where he came from. 
Mrs. G.: I don’t remember. He never terrified me. 
I liked him. But he did not like me. He did not talk 
to me much. He came again. 
W. B.: When did he come again? 
Mrs. G.: I wonder if you would know. I have my 
hands like that. I have both arms and feet stretched 
out. I am very ill. (Yawning.) I am going to die. 
And I see him again, and I said: “No, take him 
oA away. I don’t want him to touch me.” Yes, now he 
is stayed. 
W. B.: You got better? 
Mrs. G.: He stayed, with the other doctors. Then I 
never saw him again. Babs was very sick, so was I. 
W. B.: How old was she then? 
Mrs. G.: That was the time when she was born. 
W. B.: And he came then? 
Mrs. G.: I remember saying: “If he does not go 


away. ...” Very cross. Where has he been? And 
why did he come? 
35,000 W. B.: Did he say his name then? 


Fall. Mrs. G.: Uvani. 


W. B.: When did you first hear that name? 
Mrs. G.: I did not know him by that name. 
W. B.: He told you that name first? 

Mrs. G.: I know. I am too tired. 


9:19 
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35,000 W. B.: When I press my hand on your forehead you 9:24 
will remember. 
Mrs. G.: ... 1923. This old fellow Huhnli who 


said: “I had you asleep, and sleep came to me, one 
calling himself Uvani.” I don’t think he called him- 
self that before. I did not believe him. I had not 
thought Uvani could be the one who came to me when 
I was a little girl, who came back to see me when I 
cut my foot. That is the same one. 

35,000 R. B.: Was that Yusof? 9:25 
Mrs. G.: I did not know before, but I realize it was. 
W. B.: And this was the man who came on horse- 
back ? 

Mrs. G.: Yes. 

W. B.: And came in the night you were in hospital 
when Babs was born. They were all Yusof? 

Mrs. G.: Yes. 

W. B.: Directly my hand touches your forehead you 
will remember why you thought Uvani was Yusof. 

35,000 Mrs. G.: I dreamed always I saw this man Yusof. 9:27 
We go away—go away to sea. He must have said: 
“No; I cannot find him.” 

W. B.: Yes, but why Uvani, why do you think Yusof 
was Uvani? 

Mrs. G.: I did not, did I? 

W. B.: Yes; you told us so. 

Mrs. G.: Why Yusof was Uvani? I know. I know. 
Oh, Lord, how simple. I know. When Huhnli said 
to me: “You have an Arab with you,” I suddenly saw 

36,00 Yusof—see? And then I seemed to think to myself, 9:28 
why, he must have been an Arab. Yes, and it is one 
and the same. That is it. 

W. B.: You knew Yusof, but why Uvani? Huhnli 
gave you the name of Uvani? 
Mrs. G.: He told me he was Uvani. 


W. B.: Huhnli said: “Your control, he was Uvani ?” 


Mrs. G.: Yes. I don’t know. I thought, “He sounds 
like Yusof.” I did not mind very much. I thought it 


36,000 must be he. 
pon W. B.: Just relax (9:29) a minute (nothing but = 
sleep ... 9:30) ... very sleepy. 


When I put my hand on your forehead Uvani will 

come. He will come in this room to you, and he will 

speak, and he will give us a message which will be 

taken down. It will be an important message—im- 

portant in connection with this research. Directly my 
Fall 


500 hand touches your forehead he will come and speak 9:31 
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to us through you. Uvani will come and send a mes- 
sage to us. Now Uvani is coming and will speak to 
us. (Pause.) Uvani is coming? 

Mrs. G.: No. 

W. B.: Yes? 

Mrs. G.: Yes, Uvani is here. 

W. B.: Get him to speak. (Pause.) No Uvani? 
Mrs. G.: I cannot find him. Where is he? 

W. B.: Cannot you see him? 

Mrs. G.: No, nothing but dark. No, no, no, I cannot 
see him. 

W. B.: Can you see Yusof? 

Mrs. G.: I see nothing. 

W. B.: They do not come back, do they? 

Mrs. G.: They may. 

W. B.: Can you see Yusof now? 

Mrs. G.: Why don’t they come? No, it is me alone 
in here. (Lengthy pause.) 

W. B.: Is there any other occasion when you saw 
people who were not there? 

Mrs. G.: Lots of times. 

W. B.: I will put my hand on your forehead, and you 
will tell us one of them. Just describe it, please. 
Mrs. G.: I see people every day; sometimes they do 
not see me. If they do they don’t care. Every day 
someone. Every day. . 

W. B.: When did you first begin to see someone 
every day? 

Mrs. G.: As a little girl. 

W. B.: Whom did you see first of all? 

Mrs. G.: Yusof. 

W. B.: Before you saw Elizabeth and Susan? 

Mrs. G.: Yes. 

W. B.: You saw Yusof first? That was when you 
cut your foot, or before that? 

Mrs. G.: Before that. 

W. B.: Tell me about that first time. 

Mrs. G.: Sitting by a little pond in the garden. I 
had been crying, and I looked up and saw a man. He 
said: “What is the matter?” I don’t know him. He 
watched me crying, and he never said anything, and 
then he said: “Oh, what a pity you are not a boy.” 
I said: “Why not?” He said: “Never mind,” and 
then he went away. Now why did he do that? 

W. B.: He had his horse then? 

Mrs. G.: Yes. 

W. B.: His horse outside? 

Mrs. G.: Yes. 
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36,000 


36,000 


36,000 


36,000 


36,000 


W. B.: Outside the garden? 

Mrs. G.: Outside the gate. 

W. B.: What colored horse—or didn’t you see it? 
Mrs. G.: I must have seen him going away. 

W. B.: What was the color of the horse? 

Mrs. G.: Brown. 

W. B.: Did you tell your aunt about that? 

Mrs. G.: Yes. 

W. B.: Just afterwards? 

Mrs. G.: Yes; I asked where he had gone, to find 
him. She said: “No, it is not true.” It was true. I 
saw tim. You know I saw him? 

W. b.: Yes; we agree. 

Mrs. G.: You believe me? 

W. B.: Yes; I believe you. 

Mrs. G.: No, he did not stay there. He was not 
there. I can think of him again, but he does not 
come. 

W. B.: When I put my hand on your forehead you 
will remember the next time. 

Mrs. G.: I see all the children. 

W. B.: How did they first come to you? 

Mrs. G.: In the garden. 

W. B.: Were you crying then? 

Mrs. G.: Yes. They went away. They went home. 
I never saw him with them. I used to think of going 
home (Long pause.) 

W. B.: When was the next time you saw someone? 
Mrs. G.: My aunt and baby. 

W. B.: How old were you then? 

Mrs. G.: I don’t know—six. (Pause.) 


W. B.: Now just rest. Go right away to sleep. Just 
sleep. (Pause of two or three minutes.) 


(Slow steady rise to 

37,000, followed by a series 

of small falls as subject 

awoke with recovery after each) 
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W. B.: Now I am going to wake you up. 

(Mrs. Garrett awoke.) 

W. B.: How much do you remember of all this? 
Mrs. G.: I do not remember anything. I feel I have 
been sleeping. 

W. B.: You remember nothing at all that you have 
been saying? 

Mrs. G.: No. 
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W. B.: I suggested that you would be able to remem- 
ber certain names. There is one important name— 
Yusof? 

Mrs. G.: Who is Yusof? 

W.B.: That is what we would all like to know. Can 
you now remember anyone who was Yusof? 

Mrs. G.: No; I cannot think. 

W. B.: What else do you remember besides Yusof? 
Mrs. G.: I don’t know. I only seemed to hear a name 
going round in my mind. My aunt did not like him. 
I don’t know who he was. 

W. B.: Did she see him? Did she know him? 

Mrs. G.: She must have done, mustn’t she? 

W. B.: Is she still alive? 

Mrs. G.: No... she never told me anything about 


my father. It was my younger uncle who told me. 
W. B.: Did that younger uncle say anything about 
Yusof? 

Mrs. G.: He told me that my mother had met my 
father in Egypt, and that he had come to Ireland, and 
they were married in Ireland, and that he had only 
one sister. That sister wanted to adopt me, and my 
aunt would not permit it. That is all I know. 

W. B.: Who was your aunt? 

Mrs. G.: My mother’s older sister. 

W. B.: And who was the aunt with the baby who 
came to you? 

Mrs. G.: She was the third youngest, also my 
mother’s sister. My mother was the youngest, and 
this aunt was the next youngest, and the aunt who 
stayed and lived on was the oldest of the family. 

W. B.: And you cannot remember where Yusof 
comes in at all? 


Mrs. G.: No, I do not remember Yusof at all. I 
thought I did, but it has gone. 
W. B.: Do you remember anything further ? 
Mrs. G.: For the moment I thought I remembered 
about my aunt, but it is gone. 

Seance terminated at 9:54 P.M. 
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ON THE NATURE OF SPEARMAN’S 
GENERAL FACTOR 


WILLIAM McDOUGALL 
Duke University 


In his Nature of Intelligence (1923) Dr. Charles Spearman 
wrote: “Evidence was here brought forward to show that opera- 
tions of the same form but varying subject-matter are, indeed, 
executed well by the same person usually but by no means always. 
In other words the operations have that incomplete correspondence 
with one another that is expressible mathematically by correlational 
coefficients. Such correlations, however, it was now demonstrated, 
continue to exist when even the form of the operation is no longer 
the same but widely unlike. This continued tendency to success of 
the same person throughout all variations of both form and subject- 
matter, that is to say throughout all conscious aspects of cognition 
whatever, appears only explicable by some factor lying deeper than 
the phenomena of consciousness. And thus there emerges the con- 
cept of a hypothetical general and purely quantitative factor under- 
lying all cognitive performances of any kind. Such a factor as this 
can scarcely be given the title of ‘intelligence’ at all; being evoked 
to explain the correlations that exist between even the most diverse 
sorts of cognitive performance, it does not deserve a name appropri- 
ate to any one particular sort.” 

This formulation of a general factor of all cognitive operations 
(for which Spearman proposes the non-committal designation G) 
has been much discussed, and, in spite of much adverse criticism, 
it has gained increasing acceptance and must now be regarded as a 
well-established theory. Especially important in this connection is 
the conversion of quondam objectors; notably Dr. William Brown,} 
whose recent mathematical treatment of a large mass of data leads 

*'W. Brown and W. Stephenson, “A Test of the Theory of Two Factors,” 


British Journal of Psychology, General Section, XXIII, 352-371 (1933). Also 
Nature, Oct. 15, 1932, and May 12, 1934. 
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him to a very positive endorsement, and Dr. E. L. Thorndike, who, 
in his The Measurement of Intelligence (1927), comes to, or very 
near to, acceptance of the theory. Mr. R. Knight reviewing the 
position in his recent monograph, /ntelligence and Intelligence Tests 
(1933), sums up: “Spearman may therefore be regarded as having 
shown that intelligence enters into all our cognitive abilities” ; which, 
in spite of departure from Spearman’s precise and cautious terminol- 
ogy, is meant as a general endorsement of the theory of the general 
factor, G. 

The question of the nature of G is, therefore, now urgent. Here 
we must distinguish two questions: First, in what kinds of operation 
does G most clearly manifest itself? Secondly, what is the under- 
lying cause or condition which thus manifests itself? Spearman 
has shown that the answer to the former question may be stated, 
with at least provisional and approximate correctness, as all opera- 
tions of which the essence is the apprehension of relevant relations 
or the eduction of relevant correlates; and since one (or both) of 
these functions is involved in all mental activities, save perhaps the 
most automatic or quasi-mechanical reproductions, G may be said to 
play a role in all truly mental activity. 

But as regards the second question, the answer remains obscure. 
Spearman (op. cit.) wrote: “Such a general and quantitative factor 

. might be conceived in an infinitude of different ways, including 
those which would assign to it the most subtle, abstract, or complex 
constitution. But a readily intelligible hypothesis was suggested to 
be derivable from physiology. The factor was taken, pending fur- 
ther information, to consist in something of the nature of an ‘en- 
ergy’ or ‘power’ which serves in common the whole cortex (or pos- 
sibly, even the whole nervous system).’’ And in the same work he 
wrote of “the potential of general ‘energy’.” 

In the later book, The Abilities of Man (1927), Spearman re- 
turns to this problem, the nature of G. Referring to his theory of the 
two factors, G and S, the general and the specific, concerned in every 
mental activity he writes: “Even the most complete demonstration 
that this is really so, and that these G and S certainly exist, would 
not of itself afford the smallest indication as to the nature of what 
these two factors represent. To reveal this nature is quite a differ- 
ent business, and one that leaves room for widely divergent views.” 
He proceeds to review the chief of such views or “sub-theories.” 
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Of these he mentions as worthy of our consideration the views 
which identify G, or regard G as closely connected, with (1) atten- 
tion, (2) conation, (3) will, (4) degree of maturity, (5) plasticity 
of the psycho-physical organization, (6) quantity of available men- 
tal energy. 

The last view, that which regards G as measuring a person’s 
mental or psycho-physical, or intellective energy, is the one favored 
by Spearman. He opens his exposition of it by reviewing the facts 
of “universal mental competition,” the fact that “the maximal out- 
put for each kind of activity is not constant, but becomes changed 
and lowered by any simultaneous occurrence of other activities.” He 
goes on to review the history of thought on energy as a necessary 
postulate for psychology and concludes: “The facts of general psy- 
chology, quite apart from those of individual differences, strongly 
support the suggestion of mental energy and engines. Moreover, 
such an energy would seem to be just what is wanted to explain 
G” and finds that “the whole of psychology would be illuminated if 
they could be taken, G as the amount of a general mental energy, 
and the S’s as the efficiency of specific mental engines” ; further that 
“both the intensity and the extensity of cognitive operations depend 
on G.” Finally, he concludes that, of all the hypotheses suggested 
hitherto, “one and only one appears to fit all the facts known at 
present. This is to regard G as measuring something analogous to 
an ‘energy’; that is to say, it is some force capable of being trans- 
ferred from one mental operation to another different one.” 

In his latest publication? Dr. Spearman, after reviewing crit- 
icisms, maintains, “It has been proved that G measures ability to 
perceive relations and to invert correlates,” and adheres to his inter- 
pretation of G in terms of quantity of energy. 

Accepting these main conclusions as well-founded, my aim in 
this paper is to suggest an improvement upon the formula that G 
is the measure of a quantity of energy. 

First, I venture to point out that Spearman is a little vague as 
to the meaning of the phrase “quantity of energy.” He tells us that 
G is constant for each person and formulates a law of constant out- 
put of energy. But he cannot mean that each person constantly 
functions with the same rate of energy-output or conversion. Any 
such statement would be inconsistent with a multitude of facts, such 


*“The Factor Theory and Its Troubles: Conclusion,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXV, 383-392 (1934). 
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as the variations of intensity and effectiveness of activity, with 
changes of general condition (with health, fatigue, sleep, waking, 
degrees of wakefulness and alertness, and with incentives). 

What then does Spearman mean by a law of constancy of G? 
He himself writes: “The more ‘energy’ a person has available al- 
ready, the less advantage accrues to his ability from further incre- 
ments of it.”” He recognizes fatigue as a ground of variation of G, 
as “affecting the same psycho-physiological energy as has already 
been so greatly needed to explain many other phenomena. Un- 
usually hard work, we may suppose, produces an increased con- 
sumption of this energy, and thereupon a corresponding increase in 
its recuperation”; and he regards such fatigue and recuperation as 
the principal or sole factors determining oscillations of cognitive 
efficiency. Again he tells us that the energy in question has in each 
person “a certain maximum of quantity, which is measured by G.” 

There is a certain ambiguity about Spearman’s statements as to 
quantity of G. If Gis a variable quantity, how can it be constant? 
I suggest that Spearman does not sufficiently take account of a dis- 
tinction on which I have long insisted as necessary, namely, that, 
just as the physical doctrine of energy and of its conservation was 
rendered consistent only by distinguishing between active and poten- 
tial energy, so also we must clearly observe a similar distinction in 
psychology. We must distinguish, on the one hand, the total reserve 
of potential energy which varies with conditions of health, age, and 
fatigue; and, on the other hand, the active energy available at any 
moment, a quantity which varies with many conditions, especially 
the incentives of the moment. 

What is it, then, if anything, that is approximately constant for 
each person and is measured by G? The answer implied, I think, 
by the work of Spearman and his colleagues, is that G measures 
quantity of energy (of the kind involved in all mental work) avail- 
able to the person investigated, under the particular conditions of the 
application of mental tests. 

Spearman seems to avoid this obvious implication. He finds 
evidence that “effort” does not in general promote efficiency of cog- 
nition. And similarly of conation in general: “On the whole, it 
would appear that the influence of instincts and interests* upon 
cognitive ability has an unexpectedly restricted scope.” Yet he adds: 


* Under the head of interests he seems to include all that I would call “senti- 
ments” and “tastes.” 
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“In certain exceptional cases, however, such an influence is so strik- 
ingly suggested as to urge the pressing need for at least further 
investigation’; and he opens this discussion with the pregnant re- 
mark: “How great is the influence exercised upon a person’s cog- 
nitive operations by the intensity of the effort he makes? This 
question probes very deeply indeed; it is almost equivalent to sug- 
gesting that perhaps the G may really be not of cognitive nature, 
but conative only. For both theory and practice, such a conclusion 
would be revolutionary.” 

Now the revolution here suggested is just that which I have long 
endeavored to bring about, namely, the revolution in favor of the 
thoroughly hormic psychology for which I stand. Spearman has, I 
think, nowhere adopted any definite position in relation to the very 
fundamental problem to which the hormic theory is one answer, and 
the most definite of the various answers implied or expressed. The 
problem stated in baldest fashion is: Whence comes the energy 
(call it mental, nervous, psychological, or what you will) which, as 
all must agree, we have to recognize (as Spearman fully recognizes 
it) as at work in mental activities? Or, rather more definitely, what 
is the locus of those reserves of latent energy which are drawn upon 
by all mental activity or process, or converted in such process into 
active form and in some sense expended ? 

Energy is an abstraction which—taken over by physical science 
from psychology—has abundantly justified itself, in the double form 
of latent and active energy. In psychology the need for and the 
potential services of the conception seem no less great. But we are 
only beginning seriously to make use of it and to develop it. Very 
many psychologists still ignore the problem. But as in physical sci- 
ence all causation is expressed and rendered intelligible and lawful 
in terms of the conception of latent and active energy; so it would 
seem must it be in psychology if the science is ever to become more 
than purely descriptive, more than a pure phenomenology. And if 
we are to make progress with causal explanation in psychology 
(whether mechanical or teleological) we must face the question of 
the locus of the reserves of potential energy from which the energy 
of all mental activities derives.* 

There are current three fairly distinct ways of treating this 
problem. One is that of the physiologists, which perhaps the major- 


*For discussion of the status of energy in physical and mental science, see my 
Frontiers of Psychology (London and New York, 1934). 
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ity of psychologists are content to follow; it regards the substance 
of all neurones as alike in being a chemical store of energy from 
which is liberated on stimulation such energy as is manifested in 
the transmission of “the nervous impulse” from end to end of each 
neurone. The energy manifestations of the nervous system, accord- 
ing to this view, consist wholly and simply in such transmissions 
of energy-transformations within the substance of the neurones. 

Secondly, there is the way of the Gestalt psychologists. These 
recognize the inadequacy of this too simple conception. Neverthe- 
less, they also seem to regard all neurones as alike in containing 
stores of potential energy which is in part liberated in active form 
on stimulation; but they assume, in addition, that the energies thus 
liberated do not remain confined to the substance of the neurones 
within which they are liberated; that, rather, they form fields of 
active energy (analogous to the electro-magnetic fields formed in 
the course of working of any magneto) to which many neurones 
contribute their individual shares, and through which there is con- 
stant reciprocal interplay of neurones of a more direct kind than 
that which is effected by transmission of energy across synaptic 
junctions. 

Thirdly, there is the way of the hormic psychology. This insists 
on the fundamental and dominant role in all mental activity of im- 
pulses or urges to action, active tendencies, striving towards goals 
natural to the species, impulses that are common to and characteristic 
of the members of each animal species, and which seem to be rooted 
in the inborn constitution and therefore properly to be called, in the 
wide sense of the word, instinctive. 

Professor Freud and all the psycho-analysts and near psycho- 
analysts (Jung and Adler, et al.) follow this way. Freud himself 
has given more consideration and more definite expression to this 
view than any of the others. He regards the urge to activity and all 
mental activity thus prompted and sustained as expressions of en- 
ergy. Originally he seemed to recognize only one such urge, the sex 
impulse, and spoke of the energy thus expressed as libido. In his 
later writings he has broadened his doctrine, and, under the compre- 
hensive term id, recognizes an array of instinctive impulses common 
to the human species. From a systematic point of view Freud’s 
doctrine is to be regarded as a very special and aberrant form of the 
hormic psychology, characterized in part by its neglect of the com- 
parative method and by neglect of any serious attempt to correlate 
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psychological theory with what knowledge we have of the structure 
and functions of the nervous system. The more comprehensive 
hormic school (of which the leading modern exponents seem to be 
Nietzsche, G. F. Stout, T. P. Nunn, F. Aveling, and myself®) is 
at one with Freud in regarding the energy which sustains mental 
activities as deriving in the main from instinctive or inborn im- 
pulses, but rejects Freud’s over-emphasis on the sex-impulse, and 
agrees with his later views, in recognizing in man many such im- 
pulses of codrdinate, if not all of equal, rank and influence on our 
mental life. It is to be noted that the hormic theory is perfectly 
compatible with the Gestalt theory. Whatever is well-founded and 
useful in the latter can be assimilated to and made part of the 
former. 

Returning now to the problem of G, it is difficult to say just where 
Spearman stands in relation to the hormic principle. He recognizes 
incidentally the existence of instinctive impulses in man; but what 
role and influence on the course of our mental life he would at- 
tribute to them he has not made clear; the short section in Abztlities 
devoted to “Influence of Instincts and Interests on Cognition’’ seems 
to show an adverse inclination towards the hormic principle, yet 
an open mind in the light of certain instances. 

And here I venture to point to what seems to me an error in 
Spearman’s treatment closely connected with this defect; namely, 
he inclines too much to treat cognition, conation, and affection as 
though they were separate processes rather than as merely abstract 
aspects of each and every concrete mental process. Though he 
would, I gather, repudiate any such separation, is it not implied by 
his raising the question whether ““G may really be not of cognitive 
nature, but conative only’’? 

As I take the hormic principle, every activity is both cognitive 
and conative; and in so far as G measures energy, it is the energy 
of conation manifested by degree of success in the cognitive aspect 
of the activities investigated. Yet Spearman makes in this con- 
nection a pregnant remark: “In general, conation produces its effect 
mainly by directing the mental energy to the relevant processes. 
When once this much has been achieved, the desired cognition en- 
sues without, effort.” 

This remark suggests that we may and should distinguish two 


®* Perhaps I may claim to be the most thoroughgoing and uncompromising ex- 
ponent of the hormic principle. 
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functions; namely, on the one hand, the supplying of energy and, 
on the other, the direction of that energy into the appropriate chan- 
nels or to the appropriate “‘engines.”” In an article published in 1913 
I made this distinction and, assuming that the energy involved in all 
mental activity is liberated from the latent form equally in all neu- 
rones, endeavored to show how the instinctive dispositions (or 
emotional centers) of the thalamic region may be supposed to 
effect direction and concentration of such energy upon the cortical 
and efferent channels most immediately concerned in any mental 
activity. I have never regarded this attempt as successful. The 
evidence seems to point to the thalamic centers as themselves the 
main centers of release of energy; while the function of directing 
and concentrating the released energy in appropriate channels seems 
to be a function of the total mental activity, cognitive and conative, 
and to involve presumably the working of the cortex in intimate 
codperation with the thalamus.” 

I have, I hope, now made it clear that Spearman’s view of G 
seems to me to be conceived on the right lines, a step in the right 
direction. I hold, however, that we must go further and that we 
have now ground for a further step in specifying the nature of G. I 
will first baldly state the suggestion I have to make and then attempt 
to justify it. 

The general factor, G, which is revealed and measured in effec- 
tive mental testing is, I suggest, not merely the quantity of energy 
available to the individual testee under the conditions of testing; it 
is rather the power of the individual to concentrate his available en- 
ergy effectively upon the task in hand. 

Concerning the universal competition between different mental 
activities, concurrent in the one organism, Spearman complains that 
psychologists have been strangely indifferent to the facts. I may 
hold myself innocent; for I have been much concerned with them in 
various articles, from 1898 onwards. In the laboratory I devised 
my well-known dotting method for the study of just this problem 
and have given much time and thought to it. Like Spearman, I 
have regarded the universal competition as expressing a relation of 
reciprocal inhibition between all psycho-physical functions. But it 


*“The Sources and Direction of Psycho-physical Energy,” American Journal 
of Insanity, LXIX, 793 (1913). 

™See the Appendix to Chapter XXII of my Energies of Men (London and 
New York, 1932) where the evidence of the predominant energy-functions of the 
thalamic centers is concisely set out. 
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has also seemed to me that the process which, in one aspect, is the 
inhibition or damping down of all functions except the dominant 
function of the moment, has another or obverse aspect which is the 
concentration of energy in the dominant function. It was this con- 
sideration that led me to formulate the hypothesis of inhibition by 
drainage ;* for, if every high-level psycho-physical function involves 
not only a general inhibition of other functions, but also at the same 
time an augmentation of the dominant function, it is natural to seek 
an explanation in terms of a common supply of energy, and to re- 
gard the augmentation of the dominant function as the obverse 
aspect of the inhibition of all other functions; in short, to look upon 
the universal competition (which is a fact) as expressing a compe- 
tition for a common supply of available energy, that energy which is 
withdrawn from the inhibited functions being concentrated in the 
dominating system. No other theory of inhibition seems capable of 
interpreting the facts. 

The universal competition, the inhibition by the dominant func- 
tion of all other high-level functions, is a fact of common observa- 
tion, as well as one much studied in the laboratory. But the evidence 
for concentration of energy is less clear and abundant. First, com- 
mon observation of one’s self and others strongly suggests it. In 
general, as long as we feel heavy, sluggish, inert, sleepy (and com- 
monly at such time we display outward symptoms of lack of energy) 
our activities are relatively ineffective. Conversely we find that, 
the more alert and energetic we feel and appear to others to be, the 
more effective is every activity in which we may become engaged. 
That is to say, there seems to be a background or general level of 
available energy of varying height; as long as this level is low, every 
form of activity in which we may become engaged is relatively in- 
effective. When, on the other hand, this level is high, every form of 
activity proceeds with relatively high efficiency. 

Secondly, the generalization just made is subject to a qualifica- 
tion. A state of general excitement seems in general favorable to 
the effeetiveness of all forms of dominant activity; yet sometimes 
great excitement proves detrimental. We have here what seems at 
first sight to be a paradox and a conflict of evidence. In its most 
general form it appears as contradictory opinions about the influence 
of emotion on our mental activities. All are agreed that intense 


*“The Nature of Inhibitory Processes within the Central Nervous System,” 
Brain, XXVI, 153-191 (1903), and Physiological Psychology (London, 1905). 
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emotion means excitement of some kind; but while some regard 
emotional excitement as contributing to effective activity, others (in- 
cluding most medical men apparently) regard all emotion as detri- 
mental. Others regard emotions as falling into two natural kinds, 
the sthenic and the asthenic. 

The conflict of evidence can best be considered and the paradox 
resolved in relation to the two major emotional states which are 
most familiar and most studied, namely, anger and fear. 

Does angry excitement promote or diminish efficiency? If we 
consider simple activities directed to physical goals, the answer 
seems to be clearly in the affirmative. If you are merely trying to 
bend a bar or break a rope that shackles you, the more angry you 
are, that is to say the greater the intensity of your emotional excite- 
ment, the more strength you seem able to put forth; so long as your 
effort is directed. 

Even in such simple efforts, the excitement may be too intense; 
as when an angry subject falls into hysterical violence and merely 
throws himself wildly about, perhaps with shrieks and oaths. This 
last seems to be a condition in which the normal direction of energy 
into appropriate channels (the efferent neurones and muscles taking 
part in the purposively directed movements) breaks down and gives 
place to a chaotic and undirected overflow of energy in various chan- 
nels. It seems probable that for each subject there is the possibility 
of angry excitement being pushed to this point, being raised in in- 
tensity beyond a critical point; at intensities below that critical point, 
the energy of the emotional excitement is controlled and directed to 
the advantage of the dominant purposive activity of the moment. 
But when the intensity is pushed up beyond that critical point, such 
control and direction are no longer possible; chaotic and conflicting 
partial activities, issuing in ill-codrdinated movements then take the 
place of coordinated well-directed movements. 

It seems that the higher the type of activity required by any 
situation, the lower lies this critical point of break-down of control 
on increasing excitement. Take boxing, as representing an inter- 
mediate level of activity. Does the boxer gain or lose through 
anger? Replies by boxers are contradictory. I have had both neg- 
ative and positive replies very confidently returned. The true answer 
cannot be a simple yes or no. It can be given only in terms of the 
critical point just now defined. So long as the boxer “keeps his 
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head,” controls his anger, he can use it to give more force to his 
blow. But, as soon as the intensity of his anger passes the critical 
point at which his power of control breaks down, the boxer “loses 
his head,” hits wildly, rushes and blunders with ill-codrdinated 
though violent movements; and is soon at the mercy of his opponent. 
Some good boxers, it would seem (Bombardier Wells is the out- 
standing example) never achieve first rank or do full justice to their 
strength and skill, just because they are by disposition little capable 
of anger (they have no “devil” in them) and, therefore, never benefit 
at the crisis of a battle from its re-enforcing energy. They are good 
boxers, but not good fighters. 

Now consider the case of the oratorical duelist as representing 
high-level activity. Here control is yet more difficult and the critical 
point correspondingly lower. The debater who allows himself to 
show anger against his opponent is in danger of being baited by his 
opponents and of “giving away his case” by blurting out ill-judged 
remarks. Yet who can doubt that a well-controlled anger or indig- 
nation may give point and edge and force to the oratorical attack 
and that genuine anger can here perform a function impossible to 
merely simulated anger? 

Much the same may be said of fear; but there would seem to be 
this difference between fear and anger, namely, that fear is the more 
difficult to control; that is to say, the critical point in the scale of 
intensity of excitement lies lower for fear than for anger. A little 
fear gives zest to an activity (such as big-game shooting, mountain- 
climbing, or motor-racing) and the fear, so long as it is well con- 
trolled, seems thereby to contribute to the general condition of a'ert- 
ness, tension, sustained energy, in this way adding to efficiency of 
actions even of highly-skilled kinds. And, so long as the type of 
action is simple, for example, as simple as running away, fear, as 
generally recognized in all ages, sustains and intensifies action, 
“lends wings to their feet,” and so forth. But for such high-level 
action as debate, the critical point lies very low; for a very little 
fear may produce disorder of utterance or even paralyze all thought 
and speech itself. And very intense fear may even prove incompat- 
ible with such low-level codrdinated activity as running; control 
breaks down and codrdinated action gives place to merely convulsive 
disorderly violence. 

There is a wealth of facts of this order, all of which lend them- 
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selves readily to interpretation in terms of general energy (to which 
every emotional excitement contributes in proportion to its intensity) 
which is applied in purposive directed action so long as the dominant 
purpose or conation is strong enough to maintain control. And this 
interpretation implies an actual concentration of the general energy 
available (derived from various sources) in the moments of effec- 
tive thought and action. 

In all such instances we seem to have evidence that control of 
all emotional excitement means, not merely steady purposeful activ- 
ity in spite of the emotion, not a mere suppression and bringing to 
nought of the emotional excitement so that it is of no effect, but an 
actual utilization of it, a direction of its energy into the channels of 
the dominant activity of the moment and thus an enhancement of 
the effectiveness of that activity so long as control is maintained. 

Such control and direction of emotional excitement is essentially 
a simple form of what the psycho-pathologists call sublimation. 
There is, I think, no room for doubt that sublimation, the habitual 
direction of the energy of some instinctive excitement into other 
and higher channels than those in which it most commonly and 
naturally vents itself, is an important process for both mental hy- 
giene and therapy. It is widely recognized as such by practitioners; 
and thus constitutes a kind of quasi-experimental verification of the 
principle of vicarious utilization of psycho-physical energy; and the 
facts seem to fit extremely well with the hypothesis of inhibition by 
drainage ; they also fit well with the assumption of concentration of 
energy, if they do not imperatively require it. 

We have another but allied kind of evidence in such observations 
as the following. Suspend a weight of ten pounds from a short bar, 
and support the bar on the tips of the four fingers of one hand. You 
can carry the weight by even pressure upwards of the four fingers, 
or can at will accentuate the pressure of any one finger until it car- 
ries all the weight. In this very simple experiment we have the pro- 
totype of all skilled movement. It illustrates the fact (the mysteri- 
ous and unexplained fact) that we can voluntarily concentrate the 
stream of innervation going out from the cortex of the Rolandic 
area. Sherrington’s principle of the final common path is no doubt 
involved here. But no mere structural or anatomical arrangement 
of connections of neurones can account for this fundamental fact 
of voluntary innervation. It is a dynamic fact, and one which seems 
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to imply, at some level in the nervous system, a concentration of 
energy from broader to narrower efferent channels. 

We have but little evidence of such concentration from exact 
laboratory experiment ; but this seems to be due to the difficulties of 
the problem and to the general ignoring of it. As so often in at- 
tempting to apply measurement in human affairs, we cannot easily 
ascertain what would be the level of achievement in the absence of 
the factor (e.g., emotional excitement) whose influence we wish to 
study ; nor can we easily introduce graded and measured intensities 
of such excitements. 

The best experimental ins'a ce I have been able to devise is that 
of graded visual contrast (in respect of both color and brightness). 
My experiment showed a positive brightening of inhibiting field co- 
inciding in time with the darkening of the inhibited field.® 

It is a fair assumption that greater brightness of any part of the 
field implies greater energy changes in the corresponding parts of 
the cortical field of excitation. If this assumption be accepted, the 
observations. would seem to demonstrate that, in this case at least, 
the inhibiting field gains energy in proportion to the extent and 
intensity of the inhibition exerted by it on other parts of the total 
field of excitation. No other explanation of the facts has been sug- 
gested, I believe; and none other seems possible. 

One other type of laboratory experiment may be cited; namely, 
on “distraction of attention.”*° It was shown that the performance 
of a subject intent upon a prescribed task may be improved, rather 
than impaired, when irrelevant impressions are showered upon him. 
Two interpretations seem possible; first, the subject somehow utilizes 
the energies liberated by the irrelevant impressions,'! concentrating 
them in the channels of dominant activity. Secondly, it may be that 
the subject, aware of his liability to distraction by the irrelevant 
impressions, makes a greater and successful “effort of concentration 
of attention.” 

That we have the power of concentration of attention (what the 
Germans call significantly den Verstand zusammennehmen), that. it 
favors effectiveness of mental work, that its exercise involves rel- 


*They were made many years ago (Journal of Physiology, XXIX, 19-21 
(1903). I regret that I have never returned to that line of work. 

* A. Hamlin, “Attention and Distraction,” American Journal of Psychology, 
VIII, 3-66 (1896), and J. J. B. Morgan, “The Overcoming of Distraction and 
Other Resistances,” Archives of Psychology, V, No. 35 (1916). 

“In many subjects some degree of anger is excited by such “annoying” im- 
pressions. 
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ative depression or inhibition of all powers of perception not directly 
concerned in the task in hand and of all irrelevant trains of think- 
ing; these seem to be facts of common experience. Further, such 
concentration of attention is not only achieved by voluntary effort; 
it is also the natural and common consequence (in men and animals 
alike) of any strong instinctive excitement, as when the obedient ter- 
rier, on scenting the trail of a rabbit, becomes deaf to his master’s 
call, or when birds, that are commonly wary and timid, engage in 
combat and, thus engaged (their energies concentrated in one form 
of instinctive activity) permit the near approach of man or dog 
before they desist from combat and take to flight. 

Again, effective voluntary concentration of attention is un- 
doubtedly capable of improvement by practice. Such improvement 
would seem, in fact, to be the main, if not the only, valuable result 
of most formal education. Long practice in such concentration on 
tasks not intrinsically interesting, no matter from what motive (fear 
of the rod, desire of self-improvement, desire to surpass others, to 
win a prize, to earn one’s daily bread, to win distinction, or to please 
one’s teacher) does seem unquestionably to strengthen this power 
of concentration. It is the power which the able lawyer acquires in 
so high degree; which enables him to “get up” in a few hours a 
brief concerning some topic previously unfamiliar to him and to 
display in court an astonishing mastery of it for the special purpose 
of winning his client’s case. 

The general experience of mankind and large-scale experiment 
with all the resources of the laboratory are then agreed, in that each 
finds a common factor in all higher mental activities. The former 
calls its common factor the power of effectively concentrating the 
mind (or attention, or the mental powers, or the intellect) upon the 
task in hand, upon the activity directed to the attainment of the 
desired goal. The latter calls its common: factor G, and suggests 
that G represents the total quantity of energy available.” 

I am suggesting that the two common factors inferred by these 
two independent approaches are in reality one, and that the charac- 
terization of it as power of effective concentration of energy is a 
step nearer to the truth than its designation as merely quantity of 
energy available. 

™ They are agreed in a further point; namely, general experience has led to the 
common belief that long practice improves the power of concentration; while 


mental testing shows that G increases with age up to about the fifteenth year and 
that the increase is favored by education in school. 
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Here I emphasize the fact that, although concentration of atten- 
tion is most strikingly displayed, perhaps, in instances of voluntary 
effort, it is by no means confined to such cases. It seems to charac- 
terize all conative activity, and in fact to be a function of, one mode 
of expression of, conation; and in so far as it is measured by men- 
tal tests of cognitive ability (i.e., is G, the general factor in Spear- 
man’s special and somewhat restricted sense), it expresses the 
effectiveness of conation in the total conative-cognitive activity. 

There are certain reasons against regarding G as merely quantity 
of energy available. One such reason was touched on in discussing 
control and direction of emotional excitement ; namely, we see states 
of high degree of general excitement in which all purposive activ- 
ities and especially the more refined forms of cognitive activity seem 
to be detrimentally affected, rather than favored. That is to say, in 
such instances there would seem to be much energy available; but, 
though available, it is not availed of, it is not effectively directed 
into the relevant channels or forms of activity, the emotion is un- 
controlled and the undirected or mal-directed energy disturbs and 
interferes with all higher activities that may be attempted. 

A second such reason is that experimental tests of the cognitive 
power of animals reveal no appreciable common factor or G.1* This 
negative result, this lack of G (in any appreciable degree) in an 
animal so intelligent as the rat forbids us to identify G either with 
intelligence, or with mere quantity of energy available; for the rats 
undeniably display intelligence and their performances are mani- 
festations of energy. 

But, if G expresses power of concentration of energy, and if 
individual differences of G represent different degrees to which 
that power is developed in individual human beings, we should 
hardly expect to find evidence of G in animals. For what is the 
condition of that control and direction and. effective concentration 
of energy which is displayed by all normal human beings in various 
degrees? I suggest that the reply to this question may be given in 
one word, integration. Animals are but little integrated; and the 
same is true of the infant. Throughout the early years each normal 


*T rely here mainly on an unpublished work done in the Duke University lab- 
oratory by Dr. T. L. McCulloch. His experimental tests of white rats were spe- 
cially designed to bring out individual differences in tasks requiring discriminative 
perception of relations, and thus to reveal any G that might be present in the 
animals. No evidence of a common factor was found. Other observers have 
similarly sought in vain evidence of G in animals. 
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child becomes more and more integrated, the process being pro- 
moted by all activities and forms of training that develop intellect 
and character. And individuals progress to various points in the 
scale of integration. In proportion to the degree of integration 
achieved, the whole mind (or psycho-physical organism) works as 
one system which dominates and controls all its parts; in proportion 
as it does this, it is able to concentrate effectively, to direct available 
energy into the channels of the dominant activity of each moment. 

If we could devise an independent test or measure of the indi- 
vidual’s degree of integration we should, if my suggestion is sound, 
find a very high positive correlation between this measure and G. 
But we have no such method. Yet we can observe a rough positive 
correlation between degree of G and degree of integration; first, in 
comparing children at different ages; secondly, in individuals who 
become “rattled,’’ whose integration goes to pieces or fails under 
strain; for we then observe that the more they are rattled (i.e., fail 
to maintain their normal integration) the lower the level of their 
cognitive performances, i.e., of G. 

The suggestion here made has the advantage that it combines in 
one formula all the six views or interpretations of G recognized by 
Spearman to be deserving of consideration, because implied, in each 
case, by certain of the facts; namely, the interpretation of G as 
measuring (1) attention, (2) conation, (3) will, (4) degree of 
maturity, (5) plasticity of the psycho-physical organization,!* and 
(6) quantity of available mental energy. 

The suggestion has the further merit of harmony with the view 
expressed by Spearman, that conation is essentially a directing of 
energy into the appropriate channels or dispositions, for the concen- 
tration of energy is essentially such direction of it in the service of 
purpose. 

It remains only to raise the question—How is achieved the con- 
trol, direction, and concentration of energy manifested in all higher 
activity? No clear-cut answer can be given. My own attempt to 
answer in terms of inhibition by drainage seems to fail; it may be a 
partial answer, but hardly complete in itself. That was an attempt 
to explain the facts in mechanistic terms. And it seems prima facie 
improbable that any mechanistic explanation can be found; for such 


™ Because plastic adaptation of mental structure or organization seems to be a 
function of the intensity of energy-changes involved in mental activity. 
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concentration of energy as I am postulating would seem to be of the 
very essence of teleological or purposive activity. 

That we cannot at present explain such concentration of energy 
is no ground for denying its occurrence, or for shutting our eyes 
to the evidences of it. I incline to regard voluntary concentration 
of energy as displayed in resolute striving along the path of greatest 
resistance as the highest member of a series of vital manifestations. 
Next in the series’ to voluntary effort would stand such concentration 
of energy as is displayed by a man in carrying on any intrinsically 
interesting activity. Below that, a third distinguishable level, comes 
the concentration displayed in instinctive activity proper, as by 
animals engaged in hunting, building, mating. On the fourth level 
I would put that kind of dynamic subordination of lower to higher 
organic functions of which the dominance of the brain over other 
tissues is the most striking instance: it is well known that, in ex- 
treme conditions of starvation, the brain is the last organ to lose 
weight and substance. The lower members of this series are such 
phenomena as the successful resistance of living tissues to influences 
that cause rapid disintegration of such tissues when no longer living. 

In general this function, of which G is, as I suggest, the highest 
expression, seems to be all-pervasive in the living animal and to be 
essentially a successful working against that tendency to degradation 
and dissipation of energy which pervades the inorganic realm and is 
formulated in the second law of thermo-dynamics. 











PERSONALYSIS:* 
A STUDY IN METHOD 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In the practical study of personality one of the desiderata has 
been the singling out of a number of fundamental traits with a view 
to individual rating. 

Before this branch of psychology had come into its own, the 
emphasis had been on the study of the self. In 1914 there appeared 
a sort of introspective vade mecum by Yerkes and La Rue, called 
Outline of a Study of the Self. It was intended as a stock-taking 
memorandum of the individual with a biological bias in its approach. 
Much of the material was irrelevant, and the whole of it was un- 
wieldy. The most significant phases of the personality were miss- 
ing, while the sensory and genetic questions were overstressed. 

Meanwhile new avenues had been opened to the study. Psycho- 
analysis led the way in its searching examination, but psychiatry was 
beginning to realize the value of the personality angle. Amsden and 
Hoch, in particular, among American psychiatrists, have done yeo- 
man service in calling the attention of practitioners to the personality 
in probing the make-up of the patient along systematic lines, not that 

*I make no apologies for adopting the word personalysis instead of using the 
cumbersome phrase, “personality analysis.” The coining of a word in psychology 
is no less permissible than in botany or chemistry; and surely it is not the term so 
much as the concept which counts. If the word Amerindian has been adopted as 
a suitable designation for the American Indian, how much more appropriate is the 
word personalysis? 

The coining of the term personalysis is not a gesture in the direction of the 
abbreviated political institutions like N. R. A., F. E. R. A., or proletcult, com- 
somol, etc. These abridgements are conveniences or luxuries; personalysis is a 
necessity, and certainly as eligible to lexicographic naturalization as the term 
psychoanalysis. Technically, I propose the term to be linked with a chart in which 
a given individual’s personality traits are delineated in condensed fashion, yet more 
fully than in a psychograph, which does not list the defects under the various 
rubrics. Generally speaking, personalysis would denote any discussion with regard 


to the analysis of personality, not coincident with the whole subject of personality, 
but with one aspect of it. 
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the matter had been overlooked by their predecessors, but there had 
not been the same emphasis laid on the method. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PSYCHOGRAPH 


From the purely psychological approach, the psychograph had 
been developed both in France as early as 1896, by Toulouse, and in 
Germany, a few years later, by Stern, as an abbreviated description 
of a given individual’s personality. The methods differed both in 
scope and in point of accentuation. Stern’s psychography seemed 
superior to the French literary form in that it was more concise and 
systematic, but it was still too comprehensive. Stern was attempt- 
ing to build up not so much a personality structure as a branch to be 
known hereafter as differential psychology; and possibly without 
taking into account Galton’s projects in a similar direction, he was 
following the same procedure. The ratings were to be along the 
lines of visual or auditory acuity, reaction differences, etc. How else 
could it be? Psychology was committed in those pioneer days to a 
sensory and static purview. 

The psychographic chart which G. W. Allport introduced was 
much of an improvement over the older psychography in that it 
represented in a neat form the profile of a given personality. It per- 
mitted of quantitative treatment in that each selected trait could be 
rated from 1 to 100 on a vertical line, so that in conformity with 
American research methods, a curve could be drawn which affords at 
a glance an insight into one’s personality. 

In my Psychology of Character (p. 427) Allport’s psychographic 
chart is reproduced, and the liabilities and assets of such graphic 
treatment are discussed more or less generally in connection with this 
chart. It would have been somewhat out of place in a comprehensive 
treatise to dwell at length on the shortcomings of a single item; and 
my feeling was that if a chart is to be constructed for the rating of 
personality traits, the Allport form, in spite of two or three ques- 
tionable rubrics, is as serviceable as any that could be devised without 
too much complication. 

The progressive integration of psychological events or knowl- 
edge, however, is such that a viewpoint must be corrected in the light 
of a new crystallization, even if new data are not available. All- 
port’s schema has obviously been born under the conjuncture of 
social psychology, behaviorism, and experimental psychology. It is, 
therefore, not sufficiently dynamic and is particularly lacking in the 
conative and affective components. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF A PERSONALITY CHART 
But before we proceed further, we ought to look into the meth- 

odological requirements of a chart of this sort. The difficulties are 
not to be denied or overlooked. The problem before us is how to 
condense the one thousand and one traits of an individual, so that 
the most significant of them (perhaps only a dozen in number) will 
stand out and, so to speak, spell the individual. Allport selected the 
following qualities: 

Physique and Intelligence 
Factor of physique. 
Factor of intelligence. 


nN — 


Temperament 


3. Breadth of emotions. 
Strength of emotions. 


Self-Ex pression 
Extroversion and introversion. 
Ascendance and submission. 
Drive. 
Expansion and reclusion. 
Moderateness and extremism. 


Attitude Toward Self 


OONAM 


10. Insight. 
11. Self-assurance. 
Sociality 
12. Social participation. 
13. Socialization of behavior. 
14. Social intelligence. 


With the median line forming the boundary between the positive and 
negative values in each of these traits, we have the means of rating 
each trait either as a plus or minus. 

In applying the chart to the touchstone of methodology, we must 
ask ourselves (1) whether the most fundamental traits have been 
singled out, (2) whether some of these traits can be at all rated 
either by the individual or his friends, (3) whether there is not some 
overlapping or indication of intercorrelation, and finally (4) whether 
the resulting curve presents us with a true profile of an individual’s 
personality. 
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In the attempt to amend the Allport chart—and that is all I am 
endeavoring to do—let us start with the factor of physique. The 
term connotes, I think, generally the external structure of the body, 
stature, build, and figure but only in a broad sense refers to the facial 
appearance, both features and expression; and still less does it in- 
clude the qualities of the voice, which is no inconsiderable factor in 
the appraisal of personality. Gait, laughter, and gestures will fit into 
one or another of the three rubrics mentioned. 

Instead of the one column, then, dealing with general physical 
superiority at the top and physical inferiority at the bottom, we 
should require three columns for the physical traits, so that the lay 
friend who rates the individual will not lose sight of either the facial 
features or the voice. 

With regard to the intelligence factor, the intellect component 
may well be included side by side in the case of the intellectual. At 
any rate, high and low intelligence may not be comparable with high 
and low intellect. This point, however, may be ceded without too 
much controversy. The component of social intelligence should also 
find a place here instead of in the last column under sociality, which 
as a general category may be resolved. 

A far more serious criticism may be made against the restriction 
of the temperament factor to the double column of broad emotions 
and strong emotions. First, we may ask whether the classification 
means much to us without specification; e.g., let us say that A has 
strong emotions, what prognosis can we make of him? Or if B has 
broad emotions, in what way is his personality revealed to us, other 
than that some day a certain occasion will call for the display of a 
certain emotion and he will not disappoint us in our prediction? But 
our second objection is more damaging. It appears that we have 
no instrument for rating either ourselves or others on that score, 
for we have no standards or limits of range in that respect. To take 
my own case, I should not be able to state under oath whether my 
emotions are strong or broad; and my friends, who naturally could 
not have observed me under a great variety of circumstances, would 
be hard put to it if asked to give their opinion on this personal 
matter. 

The breadth or strength of the emotions is comparatively insig- 
nificant a question beside the matter of which emotion is dominant, 
whether fear, anger, love, etc. For once we may be specificists to 
concede that an individual may show a violent temper and yet not 
display any signs of terror under the most trying conditions. 
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Our temperament factor must thus necessarily resolve itself in 
the old fourfold scheme of sanguine and phlegmatic (in one column) 
and choleric and melancholic (in another column). The reason why 
Galen’s table persists in spite of incessant attacks is that it is not 
only human but serviceable. We can in a very short time take the 
temperamental measure of our interlocutor, without resorting to 
tests and questionnaires. 

As regards the factors of self-expression, there is scarcely any- 
thing to cavil against. Extroversion, ascendance, drive, expansion 
and moderate attitude top their respective columns and are important 
traits. One may ask whether expansion and reclusion are not already 
covered by extroversion and introversion, but apparently Allport 
thinks that there is an empirical basis for their independent collation. 
Similarly moderate attitude and extremism (radicalism or reaction- 
ism) may to some extent overlap with the next rubric, viz., insight, 
since an extremist is apt to be deficient in insight. 

Under “attitudes toward self,’”’ we have the factors of insight 
and self-assurance, both very important constituents of personality, 
even if the general label is not clear. Neither of these traits is any 
more an attitude toward self than toward others. In fact, to possess 
insight which, however, Allport defines as self-knowledge, is to 
understand where one stands in relation to others. 

Allport’s rubric of sociality comprises social participation, social- 
ization of behavior, and social intelligence. In my opinion, social 
participation can be deduced from the extroversion factor. There 
may be a few exceptions for some deep-seated reason, but otherwise 
we may take it as a rule that the extrovert will participate in social 
activity, while the introvert will not. 

As for “socialization of behavior,’ I should suggest as a substi- 
tute “behavior factors” and expand the class by introducing the 
following columns: (1) constancy of behavior (i.e., reliability or 
uniformity of action), (2) conventionality (i.e., conformity to the 
mores of the group), and (3) social or inter-individual consistency 
(i.e., ethical conduct). It seems clear that the three forms of be- 
havior in our age of enlightenment should not be confused with each 
other, although the man in the street may identify them. 


Having dealt with the Allport psychograph as it stands, it now 
behooves us to consider what a personalysis should include that the 
existing psychographs have omitted. 
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FurTHER Basic TRAITS 


Among the fundamental traits and personality components which 
we miss in the psychographic chart are to be found egocentricity 
(and altrocentricity), cyclothymia (and schizothymia), hyperkinesis 
(and hypokinesis), and the dynamic aspect of the individual (i.e., is 
he hyperdynamic, dynamic, hypodynamic, or asthenic?). Perhaps, 
too, the constitutional picture should be included, i.e., is the person 
pyknic or leptosomatic? But if Kretschmer’s doctrine is accepted, 
then cyclothymia and schizotheyia will be sufficient for our purpose, 
since the cyclothymic will correspond to the pyknic and the schizo- 
thymic to the leptosoine. Naturally as in the field of intelligence 
testing, it is superfluous to include two classes which correlate too 
highly with one another. 

Certainly we should reserve a place in our personalysis for the 
impulse factor, i.e., answering the question whether the subject is 
hypomanic, impulsive, inhibited, or obstructed. The sense of humor 
is another basic personality factor which cannot but enter into all 
social relations and yet is not to be derived from or correlated with 
either intelligence or gregariousness.? 

The life-interest factor corresponding to the Lebensform of 
Spranger is another item which we cannot afford to eliminate from 
our compass. We may not agree with Spranger as to the relative 
value of the different life interests, but surely to know that a person 
is money-minded or artistic in his make-up or power-seeking gives 
us a rather important clue as to his or her behavior in the future. 

The habit life of an individual, although ex vi termini it cannot 
be on a par with the fundamental traits, nevertheless, is of paramount 
importance in our appraisal of a man or woman, not only because 
the formation of a habit is, as I have contended elsewhere, definitely 
to be linked up with some native predisposition, but even if this 
postulate is not to be granted, the fact remains that our attitude 
changes materially when we discover objectionable habits in our 
interlocutor. It is not so much smoking or drinking that one has in 
mind nowadays, as general uncleanliness, habits like picking the 
nose, drilling the ears, belching with gusto, sucking the teeth noisily 
in order to remove some particles of food, etc. 

Finally, or perhaps better ultimately, the integratedness or lability 

1Dr. Allport tells me that he has omitted the sense of humor because it cor- 


related so highly with insight. This is a significant fact, which should be followed 
up. 
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of the personality must be considered, for that constitutes an index 
of how well the whole personality hangs together. 


As we view our newly constructed chart, we perceive that our 
aim was to achieve comprehensiveness in the bounds of serviceable- 
ness. It is for us to ask ourselves whether the particular trait or 
component will be of diagnostic value. It makes no difference to us 
whether the subject is of dark complexion or fair, unless it can be 
shown that the coloring is apt to predict something about the indi- 
vidual’s behavior. 


Wuat DETERMINES INCLUSION OR EXCLUSION? 


Similarly, we cannot go into the qualities desirable for filling a 
certain post. The Y. M.C. A. application blank will probably assign 
a place for leadership. A denominational college will inquire into the 
religious principles of a candidate for an instructorship ; and probably 
the matter of a headmaster’s sex life is of considerable magnitude 
to the administration of a boy’s boarding school, but these are all 
specific requirements. Leadership, to take the instances cited, is not 
a fundamental trait, but a conglomerate ; and besides, it is a variable 
concept differing with the circle or milieu, in its general usage bear- 
ing a politico-religious connotation. We need not discuss the in- 
clusion of the creed ingredient in a personalysis, but the eligibility of 
the sex factor is a mooted point, the question before us being 
whether the diagnostic value of the information is sufficient to com- 
pensate for the complications arising out of the exploration of such 
delicate regions. To state that X is homosexual, a transvesite, or 
sadistic, to mention only the commoner forms of sexual deviations, 
would in no way enlighten the subject who is supposedly acquainted 
with his or her tendencies, and it is problematic whether, except in 
the case of medical treatment or matrimonial contemplation, the 
revelations are useful. I admit, however, that the point is debatable, 
and if strongly urged, I could bring myself to introduce this ex- 
tremely important component of personality, provided, of course, 
these sex characteristics could form a continuum comparable with 
our other series. 

The endocrine factors have been intentionally glossed over, be- 
cause they should figure on the clinical chart rather than on a per- 
sonality chart. To what extent the glands affect the personality is 
not definitely known, and what we usually do is to reason back- 
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wards; in other words, if the individual is excitable and vivacious, 
we say that there is hyperthyroidism; if very energetic and swarthy 
in appearance, we associate the condition with the adrenals; and so 
on. Naturally in this state of affairs, we cannot expect to offer 
much sound knowledge in our personalysis. 


PsYCHOANALYSIS IN OrDER But OuT oF PLACE 


It may seem a bit strange that the Freudian mechanisms do not 
figure in our present scheme. The primary reason for this apparent 
neglect is that they are too deep-seated and serve an etiological pur- 
pose, i.e., they help to clear up existing conditions, but are not 
fundamentally diagnostic. Furthermore, they involve too much 
speculation, if they are to be applied diagnostically or prognos- 
tically. Another disadvantage is that many months would need to 
be consumed before a personalysis could be charted for any indi- 
vidual. We shall see later, however, that at least some of the 
psychoanalytic mechanisms or dynamisms will be dealt with under 
the proper rubrics below the trait columns. 

Perhaps it must be explained that the phenotypic aspects of per- 
sonality must in such a practical device as a personalysis take preced- 
ence over the genotypic constituents, which of necessity are obscure 
and fraught with controversy at every turn. To make an issue of 
every disputable factor in the dynamic substructure of personality 
would lead us away from psychology and into the realm of meta- 
physics. To be sure, the genotypic elements, especially where there 
is some consensus of opinion regarding them, may throw a great 
deal of light on the perceptible personality. 

To illustrate further, even if we should ascertain that the indi- 
vidual examined is troubled with a mother fixation or anal eroticism, 
it would be difficult to obtain further results out of this discovery. 
Rather should we expect the fact, if actually revealed by psycho- 
analytic treatment, to be liquidated by the very discovery. Most of 
the other Freudian dynamisms are too general to be applicable to 
specific individuals significantly; e.g., sublimation, compensation, 
rationalization, etc. When, however, we come to such a dynamism 
as projection, it is a different story. Undoubtedly we have before 
us a definite trait, which can be established by other than the psycho- 
analytic method; and it is a trait which looms large in the contacts 
of life. Thus we see that serviceableness, applicability, and the de- 
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gree of empirical observability determine the inclusion or elimination 
of psychoanalytic factors in our personalysts. 


CoMBINATION OF QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


One of the novel features that the personalysis is to introduce 
centers around the designation of qualitative stages on the graduated 
column as milestones or as fingerposts, perhaps, to the rater. Not 
only the layman but even the psychologist is in need of a reminder 
in common-sense terms, in addition to the graphic division lines. As 
in the intelligence quotient scale, where 50-70 denotes a state of 
moronity, and 110-130 superiority, we may find it convenient to set 
down the trait of quarrelsomeness in the choleric-melancholic column 
as 90, morose as 80, sensitive as —10 to + 10, and depressed as —90. 
The plus values and negative values naturally do not possess for us 
any more than a referential significance, for 90 may be no more 
desirable a position to hold than —90 in the various columns. 

There is one other avowal which should be made, indicative of 
the writer’s point of view, and that is the point where the qualitative 
gradation interferes with the quantitative treatment of a given 
generic trait. It is the former that has the right of way, for to my 
mind the qualitative classification is more telling, more definite, and 
in doubtful cases will permit us to check up on the quantities, espe- 
cially when the rating is done by lay people. In other words, there 
is apt to be more agreement as to whether an individual is sensitive 
or not than on the particular quantity to be marked as an ordinate 
for our curve. 

Finally a word might be said about the clinical observations or 
conclusions to be noted at the bottom of the chart under the respec- 
tive rubrics; e.g., under the explosive-inhibited column, abulic or 
anancastic tendencies may be checked, or under the physical make-up 
definite malformations and defects may be enumerated. 

From the psychograph, as it is originally constituted, we cannot 
tell whether our subject is an eccentric, fanatic, boaster, hypochon- 
driac, or neurasthenic. Our personalysis aims to present a total pic- 
ture of the individual’s personality, particularly helpful to the clin- 
ician. It goes without saying that these designations and findings 
will frequently offer controversial points, but I think it cannot be 
denied that the proposed chart will be of heuristic value to psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, and social worker, as well as vocational direc- 
tor ; and all the information can be had on one large sheet of paper. 
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One of the objections which I can anticipate is that our chart 
will be so cluttered up with traits that for the trees it will be difficult 
to see the forest; and perhaps at this juncture my own strictures of 
Klages’s, Pfander’s, and Haeberlin’s systems will be recalled as 
taunting spectres. On consulting, however, these authors, it will be 
perceived that not only is the list of traits in their works many times 
larger than the total number of components in the personalysis, but 
that on the basis of classification, their rationale for appearing as 
fundamental traits is not in evidence. It seems as if the authors 
under discussion have thought now of this quality and now of that 
and decided to lump them all in the cauldron of personality or char- 
acter, as they each, in spite of their different approaches, denominate 
the field. 

Moreover, I am quite willing to reduce the categories if some 
trait which appears in the personalysis is shown to be non-diagnostic 
or slight, or else perfectly correlated with another already mentioned. 


THE SOURCE OF OuR INFORMATION 


The question now occurs: How and where do we obtain our in- 
formation for our personalysis? The Allport psychograph, it may 
be remembered, called for a self-rating as well as the average of five 
ratings by friends, or the plotting of test scores, so that a comparison 
could be made of the curves. The difficulty of making a psycholog- 
ically untrained person understand the instructions, as conveyed by a 
student with only a smattering of psychology, so as to assign the 
proper values on the psychograph, has always been a serious imped- 
iment, but in the case of the personalysis the obstacle will be even 
greater. Either the friends who are asked to rate the individuals 
must be given a miniature course on personality traits and their 
rating, or else perhaps the personalysis is to be filled out by two or 
three observers of sufficiently advanced standing. The subject’s own 
rating may be acquired by way of supplement as a control document. 
One may gather from the foregoing that the procedure would be a 
matter of general routine at the personality clinics of the future. 

In order to secure our information, all the methods in vogue 
must be appealed to. If the individual himself is also harnessed for 
the task, we have the introspective method in addition to the method 
of observation, the questionnaire, tests, the interview, and, last but 
not least, graphology. Psychoanalysis is invaluable but cannot, be- 
cause of the various restrictions (time, expense, factional exclusive- 
ness), be invoked regv arly. 
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PERSONALYSIS—A SPECIES OF HUMAN PARSING 


The relationship of grammar to the classification of psychopathic 
phenomena has been remarked on more than one occasion. South- 
ard, probably deriving his cue from Kraepelin, has been particularly 
fond of pointing out parallels between certain functions in grammar 
and human behavior, as is evidenced by the charts that used to hang 
in the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 

Indeed we need not wonder at such a tendency. Grammar as the 
logic of speech must be grounded in the same principles which are 
at the root of all our methodology, but, in addition, it has the advan- 
tage which does not attach to philosophy (logistic), viz., that it is not 
too artificial, having evolved out of the psychological folk-urge. In 
this way grammar is closer to our subject, to wit, the phenomena of 
human behavior, than is logic, pure and simple. 

As we go back in our recollections to the sometimes invidious 
task of parsing, we may remember what satisfaction was ours after 
completing the parsing of a difficult word, or rather a word in a 
complicated sentence. Now we may view our individual whose per- 
sonality is to be analyzed as the analogue—only a thousandfold more 
complex—of the word, and the world as the analogue of the sentence, 
only a million times more complicated. The function of the parsing 
exercise was to place a given word in relation to all other words in 
the sentence, so that its position would be clear from all angles. Now 
is not just this that we are trying to do when we analyze personality 
in a specific case—placing the individual with reference to others, 
by discovering his particular combination of traits, idiosyncrasies, 
defects, and possibilities? And in so doing must we not bring to bear 
the weight of all the different schools, in so far as they explore a new 
region of personality ? 

The benefit accruing from such analysis is not merely of an ap- 
plied character, i. e., helping the person gauged, but contains a 
theoretical element, for it is calculated to further our knowledge of 
the much disputed problem of traits; and it cannot but serve to bring 
out the differentiae of certain qualities which are generally treated 
as if they were identical, e.g., moroseness and sullenness or timidity 
and cowardice. 

The personalysis chart is offered here in the most tentative man- 
ner. It is only after receiving critical suggestions that I shall make 
a more elaborate attempt on the technical side. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Having now had the benefit of Professor Allport’s criticism, I 
am able to incorporate at least part of it in the following paragraphs 
and incidentally to further elucidate the point at issue, which I had 
already anticipated in the text. 

The chief objection on the part of Dr. Allport is against the 
treating of the temperaments and particularly the life interests, 
Spranger’s Lebensformen, as if they formed each a continuum, 
whereas in reality each of the temperaments and each of the value 
directions are claimed to be a separate category, deserving a rating 
in itself, especially as there are tests devised by Dr. Allport for the 
rating of these value directions in an individual. 

Undoubtedly the criticism is not without ground from the point 
of view of pure quantification of traits, but there is an underlying 
difference between Dr. Allport’s position and mine. While he is 
committed to a numerical treatment of personality factors, making 
an exception only where an individual is made the subject of an ex- 
tensive independent investigation, I should prefer to qualify the 
quantification whenever possible, even in the primary analysis. Sec- 
ondly, he is skeptical of the type theory of personality, while I am in 
favor of accepting the doctrine of at least dominant tendencies ; that 
is to say, while recognizing the difficulties of pigeonholing an indi- 
vidual under so many rubrics, I am of the opinion that the majority 
of people exhibit characteristics sufficiently pronounced for typal 
identification. 

With regard to the specific charge that I make a continuum of 
traits and qualities which are incomparable on a scale, I must appeal 
to the differentiae upon which the classifications in point are based. 
I think of choleric and melancholic as opposites, or contradictories 
rather, on a scale, because the temperaments which they represent 
differ from one another both as to speed and intensity. Similarly 
is it the case with the sanguine and phlegmatic traits. The concept 
of a continuum requires only the condition of linking homogeneous 
extremes without a break in the series. It is true that a melancholic 
person may be choleric. In that case he would be sullen or morose, 
which is a piece of supporting evidence that the two temperamental 
phases form a continuum, for one quality combines components of 
both extreme; and thus is effected, in a sense, a compromise. Sen- 
sitiveness, too, is a function of both the choleric and melancholy but 
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lower down the scale. The sensitive or “touchy” person is a melan- 
cholic with a choleric lining. 

As to the life-interests (Lebensformen), again it is my feeling 
that the six fundamental value directions are intended to form a 
continuum, with the economic or money-minded person lowest in 
Spranger’s scale (although assigned positive values in accordance 
with some of the other traits with which it may be correlated, inci- 
dentally showing that the negative values on the chart are not neces- 
sarily undesirable any more than the positive values are always 
socially desirable) and the spiritual life interest highest in the scale, 
Now, of course, I realize that it may be simpler to expand the col- 
umn of life interests into six rubrics, placing each of the life interests 
at the top of their respective columns and the deficiency of each life 
interest at the bottom, but this not only overemphasizes one approach 
in our personalysis but savors of Porphyry’s system of dichotomy— 
methodical but barren. 

May we not assume that there is a value élan which expresses 
itself in a theoretical urge in one individual, in the quest for power 
in another, in the drive for money in a third, in artistic impulses in 
a fourth, and so on? And is it not true that empirically money- 
mindedness and spirituality are mutually exclusive and that the pure 
theorist is not an artist, nor is the Machtmensch weighed down by 
considerations of love for his fellow-men? . 

When we decide that an individual is money-minded, we accord 
him a narrow range to begin with and place him somewhere in that 
circumscribed sphere. We are not rating him so much on his 
money-mindedness, as on his value élan; and if found to be money- 
minded, then his place is more or less established, although in com- 
parison with other money-minded individuals he may be assigned a 
higher or lower position. 

We are not primarily concerned with how much of other interests 
the same individual may possess, but with ascertaining his dominant 
interest. If, however, we discover the rara avis that actually par- 
takes of two life interests almost in the same outstanding measure, 
then for once we mark our notch in two different places in the 
column of life-interests and obtain a delta-like spot in our curve; 
but certainly this would be the exception, and should not invalidate 
the purpose of our chart. It would scarcely do, because of these rare 
exceptions, to introduce six rubrics in our already too elaborate chart 
and supply six artificial opposites at the bottom of the column merely 
to carry out our dichotomy. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


U.S.A. 


American Psychological Association 

The forty-second annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation which took place at Columbia 
University during the first week in 
September was probably the best at- 
tended meeting in the history of the 
association. Despite the financial 
situation, a number of psychologists 
came from the Pacific Coast, and the 
membership had grown to the figure 
of 1,700. As there are still a few 
hundred psychologists who are not 
members of the association, we may 
glean that the psychological legion in 
North America is one of consider- 
able size. 

The sessions were divided up so as 
to include nearly every branch of 
psychology. There were no dilemma 
programs as in the past, except tor 
the round-table discussions. Not- 
withstanding the elimination of the 
A, B, C programs, there were no 
fewer than 150 papers presented. 


Two periods were devoted to the 
showing of films. Galvanometric 
studies were discussed in another 


period. 

The catholicity of the topics, con- 
sidering the number of readers and 
their diversified interests, would 
make it impossible to render an ac- 
count of the meetings even in brief 
form, but for our purpose a few ref- 
erences to the sessions on character 
and personality will have to suffice. 

L. M. Terman studied the relation- 
ship between some personality tests 
and marital compatibility and con- 
cluded that the scores themselves, 
however? treated, bore but little re- 
lationship to marital happiness; but 


he discovered some significant rela- 
tionships in individual answers. 

E. K. Strong, Jr., examined the in- 
terests of men and women and found 
a critical ratio of 19 between the 
interests of males and females. With 
increasing age both sexes become 
more feminine in interest and, to a 
slight extent, become more similar. 

Farmers and engineers have the 
most masculine and most youthful 
interests; advertising men, jour- 
nalists, ministers, and lawyers have 
the most feminine interests, while 
ministers, teachers, Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries, and school superintendents 
have the most mature interests. In 
this session nearly all the papers 
dealt with interests or preferences. 

Another session dealt mainly with 
problems of character. H. S. Carl- 
son reported on a technique for 
measuring classroom morale. V. 
Jones, after studying the influence of 
motion pictures on moral attitudes of 
children as well as the permanence 
of the influence, summed up his re- 
sults as follows: (1) The children 
in the Picture Group changed their 
attitudes on the test items connected 
with the pictures in the direction of 
the attitude featured in the films. 
(2) Some of the changes noted were 
in the direction of more desirable 
moral attitudes or standards; some- 
what larger changes, however, were 
found in the direction of lowered or 
less rigid standards of conduct. (3) 
The influence of the pictures was 
most pronounced in connection with 
those test items which dealt with 
issues in which definite solutions were 
strongly and consistently praised or 
condemned. (4) The items in which 
the original changes were maintained 
best were those in the direction of 
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laxer standards. In another study T. 
S. Langlie found that those who 
made many repetitive errors pos- 
sessed in general the same character- 
istics tested by the personality inven- 
tory as the perseverators. I must 
confess that I do not see any fun- 
damental distinction between those 
repeating errors and perseverators; 
and if there is no difference one 
would expect the same character- 
istics in both. But even if the re- 
sults were not what would be ex- 
pected, it might be more reasonable 
to look into the validity of the per- 
sonality inventory before seeking a 
“new interpretation of the nature of 
perseveration in terms of cortico- 
thalamic balance.” 

D. W. MacKinnon told of exper- 
iments with violators and non-viola- 
tors of a prohibition. Violators do 
not appear to have a guilt-feeling in 
the same degree as non-violators. 
The majority of violators were 
fonder of their mother, and the ma- 
jority of non-violators preferred 
their father or at least were equally 
fond of both parents. The exper- 
iments supported, in their results, the 
theory of consistency of personality, 
which, judging from the discussion 
that followed, was not altogether ac- 
cepted. The questions which were 
asked of the speaker introduced the 
issue of environment and heredity, 
the difficulty being how to rule out 
acquired factors from environment, 
upbringing, etc. 

Several interesting papers were 
read at the session of abnormal psy- 
chology, most of them bearing on the 
field of personality. An experimen- 
tal study of the Freudian dynamism 
of projection by R. R. Sears yielded 
a result in harmony with Freud’s 
theory. V. E. Fisher related a 
method of inducing post-hypnotic 
suggestion, while J. Zubin undertook 
to check up on the validity of exist- 
ing personality inventories in indi- 
vidual items by analyzing the diag- 
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nostic items, as differentiated groups 
of normals and abnormals responded 
to them. 


Profesor Kohler, William James 
Lecturer at Harvard 


The third William James lecturer 
and the first psychologist to receive 
this appointment at Harvard Univer- 
sity is Professor Wolfgang Kohler 
of the University of Berlin. His sub- 
ject is “Beyond Psychology.” Thus 
far he has delivered two lectures of 
the series, which were well attended. 
The topics discussed have been 
largely philosophical, such as the 
difference between ancient and mod- 
ern types of thinking, revolts in con- 
ceptions, the growth of thought from 
Descartes, Hume, to Kant, the ques- 
tion of facts, organic facts, and mere 
facts, and an exposition of Husserl’s 
philosophy. 


German Psychology Flourishing 
in the United States 


With Kohler at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Wertheimer at the New School 
for Social Research, Koffka at Smith 
College, and Lewin at Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Gestalt Movement seems 
to have been transplanted from Ger- 
many to America. 

It is also noteworthy that Duke 
University, which now counts Pro- 
fessor Stern on its teaching staff, 
happens to possess two of the four 
living psychologists (sketched in Ro- 
back’s Popular Psychology) as hav- 
ing influenced psychology most. 

There are other German psychol- 
ogists in American universities. This 
situation will undoubtedly produce a 
synthesis, impossible of accomplish- 
ment hitherto because of a com- 
placent insulation. 


American Laboratories 


In the series of reports on Amer- 
ican psychological laboratories the 
Princeton Laboratory occupies a 
prominent position. It is one of the 
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oldest psychological laboratories in 
the United States and has had for its 
directors J. Mark Baldwin, the late 
H. C. Warren, and at present H. S. 
Langfeld, who was at one time direc- 
tor of the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory, and who has organized 
the work anew in Eno Hall, which 
was built as a psychological labor- 
atory. 

The activity is chiefly in the de- 
partment of sensation and physiolog- 
ical psychology, but there are seen 
signs of broadening. Among the 
more important problems investigated 
are those by Hulin and Katz, Dunn, 
Cowles, Wever, Bray, Mowrer, and 
Bales and Follansbee. 

Dr. Wilbur S. Hulin and D. Katz 
photographed eye-movements during 
the presentation of lights which 
were arranged to arouse the expe- 
rience of apparent movement, the 
“phi-phenomenon.” It was found 
that a slightly less amount of eye- 
movement occurred when no move- 
ment was perceived between the 
lights than when the phi-phenom- 
enon was reported. This confirms 
previous experimental tests on the 
same problem. In addition it was 
found that differences of visual fix- 
ation, near and far, did not vary the 
amount of the phi-phenomenon ex- 
perienced. 

Hulin and Katz further made a 
non-language test of the judgments 
on the facial expression of emotion 
as portrayed by seventy-two photo- 
graphs, prepared in recent years by 
J. Foris-Whittmann. Certain initial 
standards of agreement between ob- 
servers on the pictures were deter- 
mined. The pictures were not named, 
but were simply sorted into piles ac- 
cording to the observer’s judgment 
of their similarity. Thus the variabil- 
ity in the meaning of names or terms 
was eliminated from the test of 
agreement. 

Dr. Hulin studied the influence of 
different sorts of bodily movement 
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during touch stimulation upon the 
accuracy of localizing these touched 
areas immediately afterward. Since 
the time of William James and 
earlier, there has been a belief that 
the manner in which a person ad- 
justed to a touch determined the ac- 
curacy with which he could localize 
the skin area touched. This study is 
one of the few which have exper- 
imentally tested the hypothesis. 

Mr. J. T. Cowles has done an ex- 
tensive piece of research on the rela- 
tion of music to visual form. Cowles 
had observers listen to music played 
on a phonograph, and they were in- 
structed to select that one of a series 
of colored pictures which they thought 
best expressed its mood. There was 
considerable unanimity among the 
observers in the pictures they se- 
lected for the various musical pieces. 
In the majority of cases the dynamic 
quality of the music and of visual 
form seemed to be the determining 
factor for the choice. Color seemed 
to play a minor role. 

The thesis problem of J. F. Bales 
and George Follansbee arose out of 
the work of J. J. Gibson (Princeton 
25). Bales and Follansbee, working 
together in research, confirmed and 
extended Gibson’s discovery that in- 
spection and observation of a curved 
line for a period of one to ten min- 
utes give rise to a marked after- 
effect on visual perception. A 
straight line, observed after the in- 
spection of the curved line, appears 
to be curved in the opposite direc- 
tion. The after-effect is strongest 
when the curved inspection line is 
of moderate curvature. It is strongest 
immediately after the inspection 
period and dies away slowly. Fix- 
ation, or holding the eyes so that one 
steadily regards a point, causes the 
after-effect to die away more rapidly 
than does activity of the eye, such 
as is involved in reading. This per- 
haps is related to the fact that 
greater fatigue occurs when one 
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holds the eye fixed in a single posi- 
tion than when one reads. 

The problem of motives and in- 
centives, long a subject for theoret- 
ical discussion, has only recently re- 
ceived thorough experimental study. 
In an attempt to extend experimental 
observation in this field, B. M. Dunn 
studied as his thesis problem the rel- 
ative effectiveness of two motives in 
the learning performances of rats. 
Dunn compared the learning of a 
maze by a group of rats motivated by 
hunger with a group of rats mo- 
tivated by the drive to escape from 
water. The drive to escape from 
water was fully as effective as the 
hunger motive in the speed and accu- 
racv of the learning performances. 
The rats in the water maze, more- 
over, were less variable from day to 
day in their time and error scores 
than the rats motivated by hunger. 
Since investigators in the past have 
experienced difficulty in keeping the 
hunger drive constant throughout an 
experiment, Dunn’s results indicate a 
satisfactory substitute for the hun- 
ger motive in studies of rat learning. 

Drs. Wever and Bray are con- 
tinuing their investigation of audi- 
tory nerve impulses with the tech- 
nique which commanded so much 
interest several years ago. They have 
recently obtained results bearing on 
the nature of hearing in insects. 


Important Publications 

After an ebb of publishing in the 
psychological field, there has been in 
the last few months an increase in 
the number of books, textbooks, and 
handbooks for the most part. Some 
of the more specialized books appear 
only thanks to subsidies, but text- 
books seem to be always acceptable 
to publishers. 

Among the more important books 
which have appeared lately are J. M. 
Fletcher’s Psychology in Education, 
G. L. Freeman’s Introduction to 
Physiological Psychology, Frank S. 
Freeman’s /ndividual Differences, M. 


S. Viteles’s The Science of Work, 
Florence Goodenough’s Developmen- 
tal Psychology, G. L. Bills’s General 
Experimental Psychology, and the 
following collective works or hand- 
books: Handbook of General Exper- 
imental Psychology, which is an en- 
larged and revised edition of Foun- 
dations of Experimental Psychology, 
edited by C. Murchison; /ntroduction 
to Comparative Psychology, by War- 
den, Jenkins, and Warner; Hand- 
book of Social Psychology, edited by 
C. Murchison; and F. A. Moss’s col- 
lective volume, Comparative Psy- 
chology. 

The trend is now toward social 
and comparative psychology, although 
child psychology is still firmly in- 
trenched in the Middle West and at 
Yale. There is as yet no adequate 
textbook on social psychology, i.e., 
comprehensive, up-to-date, and well- 
knit. Abnormal psychology, too, is 
waiting for a systematizer to supple- 
ment McDougall’s treatise. 

A number of publishing houses 
have been bringing out series of 
books on psychology, thus stimulat- 
ing the younger scholars to collab- 
oration. 


A. A. RoBAcK. 


Great Britian 


The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was most 
hospitably entertained by the city of 
Aberdeen from Sept. 5-12, 1934. 
The meeting commenced with Sir 
James Jeans’s address which clearly 
recognized that modern physics and 
the “world-picture” to which it 
points are intimately bound up with 
psychology. In the Psychological 
Section there were no papers of out- 
standing interest with reference to 
character or personality diagnosis, 
though the general level of the con- 
tributions was quite good, and the 
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meetings were most unusually well 
attended throughout. The President 
of the Section, Dr. Shepherd Daw- 
son, speaking on ‘Psychology and 
Social Problems,” gave a clear and 
balanced account of intelligence tests, 
how far their results are affected by 
environmental influences, and how far 
they measure innate ability (his own 
experiments have demonstrated a 
small but definite increase in I. Q., 
brought about by improved home and 
school conditions). While recogniz- 
ing that social problems require the 
diagnosis of temperament as well as 
ability, he refrained from discussing 
this field. This address is published 
in The Advancement of Science, 
1934, and in the Annual Report. 

An afternoon devoted to vocational 
guidance similarly indicated that 
practical psychologists can measure 
many capacittes with some accuracy ; 
and a recent vocational experiment 
by the N. I. I. P. in Scotland has 
proved that reliable forecasts of gen- 
eral ability may be made at eleven 
years or even earlier, but that the 
prediction of more specific aptitudes 
must wait until the average child 
leaves school. These psychologists 
fully realize the importance of per- 
sonality traits in vocational adjust- 
ment, but are unwilling to commit 
themselves to the application of any 
tests for such qualities, or to other 
methods which have been described 
in this journal. Instead, they base 
their judgments on the subject’s atti- 
tude and manner while undergoing 
aptitude tests and during an inter- 
view, and on an informal but far- 
reaching discussion of his personal 
history, his interests, and ambitions. 
This somewhat subjective approach 
is adopted also by German vocational 
psychologists, according to a paper 
by Miss J. A. Wales, which reviewed 
the similarities and differences be- 
tween the procedures in Berlin and 
London. The neglect of more ob- 
jective methods is probably due to 
lack of time and money for research ; 


and it is partly justified by the con- 
siderable success that British voca- 
tional guidance has achieved, further 
evidence of which was provided by 
Mr. A. Rodger’s paper on an exper- 
iment at a Borstal institution. Men- 
tion should be made here of the re- 
port of a British Association for the 
Advancement of Science special com- 
mittee on vocational tests of manual 
and mechanical abilities, and the 
group or specific factors which have 
been experimentally established. It 
is to be published in the association’s 
Annual Report. 

Another afternoon was given to a 
symposium on perseveration and its 
testing. Most of the speakers dealt 
with the difficulties of arriving at an 
exact definition. Is it Miiller’s “sec- 
ondary function,” or is it general 
“inertia” of mental processes, or is it 
(as Dr. W. Stephenson suggested) 
related to Freud’s “death instinct’? 
As Dr. Ll. Wynn Jones and Dr. J. L. 
King showed, many of the motor and 
sensory and other tests of persevera- 
tion do intercorrelate (when prop- 
erly chosen and administered) in 
such a way as to indicate the exist- 
ence of a general factor, called p; 
and some investigators have consid- 
ered p to be an important temper- 
amental trait, related perhaps to in- 
troversion, or to manic-depressive 
tendencies, or to strength and stabil- 
ity of character. Dr. P. E. Vernon, 
however, analyzed mental tests in 
general, showing that the higher 
levels of intellect and the more fun- 
damental traits of personality can 
only be measured with reasonable 
validity by tests which actually evoke 
these functions, in other words, by 
tests that are meaningful and sig- 
nificant to the subject who is tested. 
Sensory and motor tests, being at a 
lower psychological level, are often 
very accurate and reliable, but be- 
cause of their triviality or artificial- 
ity to the subject they have uni- 
formly failed (according to the ex- 
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perimental literature) to give valid 
predictions of personality. Hence 
perseveration, in spite of its interest 
to psychologists, is unlikely to be of 
great significance in the study of hu- 
man nature, so long as it is regarded 
as, and measured by, functions that 
are mainly sensory and motor. 

Two symposia were held jointly 
with other sections of the association, 
one on animal psychology and one on 
psychological and child guidance 
clinics. The latter, together with an 
important paper by Dr. R. B. Cattell 
on “The Place of the Practising Psy- 
chologist in the Educational System,” 
revealed considerable opposition to 
the American type of clinic where 
the psychiatrist, regardless of his psy- 
chological training or lack of it, is in 
undisputed control, and where the 
psychologist’s activities are confined 
to routine mental testing. Professor 
J. Drever, Dr. Cattell, and others em- 
phasized the need for team work 
among the clinic staff; the member 
with the fullest training and the 
most suitable personality should be in 
command and should have at his or 
her disposal consultant experts in the 
various relevant fields—pediatricians, 
teachers, psychometrists, alienists, 
and social workers. It was empha- 
sized that child guidance is very 
often a matter of parent guidance, 
and that information on child psy- 
chology should be more widely 
spread among parents, nurses, and 
teachers. Ignorance, even of the uses 
and limitations of intelligence tests, 
is often appalling. For example, two 
members of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science de- 
clared in the course of the discussion 
that intelligence tests have little value 
because they are too easy! And one 
speaker mentioned a certain educa- 
tional body which constructed a 
group test by collecting miscellaneous 
tests of intelligence, of rote memory, 
cancellation, etc., the total marks 
upon which added up to about 200. 
When the school children had taken 


this unstandardized hotch-potch, 
their marks were put down in a col- 
umn headed I. Q.! This meeting 
also showed the need of greater fa- 
cilities both for intensive training of 
psychologists in practical as well as 
academic subjects, and for much 
more research into the methods at 
present used in clinics, into the pos- 
sibilities of temperament tests and 
the like. 

The symposium with Section D 
(Zodlogy) on “The Interpretation of 
Animal Behavior,” together with pa- 
pers on animal psychology by Dr. B. 
P. Wiesner and Professor D. Katz, 
exhibited the usual divergence of 
opinion, both among zodlogists and 
psychologists, between “objectivists” 
(e.g., Dr. S. Zuckerman and Mr. 
R. Knight) and “interpretationists” 
(e.g., Professors W. McDougall and 
J. A. Bierens de Haan). The former 
insist on studying animals behavior- 
istically, like physical or chemical 
systems, without reference to their 
possible mental processes which can- 
not be scientifically observed or 
measured; while the latter point out 
the futility of such an approach, 
since the natural behavior of animals 
(even in suitable experimental situa- 
tions) cannot even be fully described, 
much less explained, without the use 
of teleological terms like goal-seek- 
ing, drive, need, or instinct. Excel- 
lent cinema films were shown at va- 
rious meetings—on the localization 
of sound by dogs, on the dissolution 
of the family in hens, the solving of 
puzzle-boxes by raccoons, the re- 
trieving of their young by rats, the 
effect of social and environmental 
factors on the hunger of hens, etc. 
On the whole these gave great sup- 
port to the purposivist viewpoint, but 
the present writer is inclined to think 
that Professor E. S. Russell’s pres- 
idental address to Section D on “The 
Study of Behavior” contained a more 
constructive theory which might rec- 
oncile these perennial opponents. 
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Among the separate papers, sev- 
eral were concerned with language 
development in childhood. Mr. M. 
M. Lewis described the way in which 
children often extend the application 
of words to objects, whose true 
names they do not know. This is not 
so much a process of abstract gen- 
eralization as an effort by the child 
to manipulate and control a new en- 
vironmental situation through the use 
of words which have proved effective 
in a similar, past situation. Profes- 
sor G. A. Jaederholm had recorded a 
large number of spontaneous conver- 
sations of normal children (aged 3-6 
years) at communal meals, conversa- 
tions which diverge widely from the 
restrained and decorous talk that is 
carried on when a teacher or parent 
is present. They do not merely talk 
about play topics, but gossip about 
adults and deal very freely with sex- 
ual and eliminatory functions. This 
fact gives some support to Freud’s 
views on infantile sexuality. No 
confirmation was found, however, 
for Adler’s theory that leadership or 
inferiority depends on the child’s 
order of birth in the family. But 
fairly definite psychological types of 
leader did emerge from the conversa- 
tions, types which were intimately 
bound up with Freudian character 
types. 

Dr. M. E. Bickersteth had studied 
the intellectual and emotional char- 
acteristics of Western Highland chil- 
dren, whose families live in condi- 
tions of extreme isolation and who 
often speak Gaelic at home, but are 
taught in English at school. She con- 
firmed the finding of certain inves- 
tigators in Wales, namely, that bilin- 
gual children are on the average 
about a year in mental age behind 
their unilingual fellows. They were 
rather less retarded on performance 
tests, and those whose mother-tongue 
is Gaelic were much more successful 
when the verbal tests were translated 
into this language. Incidentally the 
N. I. I. P. investigation, already 
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mentioned, showed that though Scot- 
tish urban children were superior to 
rural children on verbal intelligence 
tests, the latter almost always sur- 
passed the former on practical and 
mechanical aptitude tests. 

Dr. L. S. Penrose gave a valuable, 
but rather technical, paper on the in- 
heritance of mental ability. His 
main result was that the relatives of 
ordinary morons (I. Q.’s from about 
70-40) obtain a Gaussian distribution 
of intellect with an average quotient 
of about 75; on the other hand, the 
relatives of idiots and imbeciles (I. 
Q.’s below 40) are in a few instances 
imbeciles also, but are more often of 
about normal intelligence, their aver- 
age I. Q. being over 90. In the low- 
grade group it is probable that hered- 
ity operates through recessive genes, 
whereas in the high-grade group 
multi-factorial inheritance was indi- 
cated since the data conformed closely 
to the law of filial regression. In 
both groups, however, non-hereditary 
factors certainly played a consider- 
able part. It is to be hoped that the 
paper will soon be published, since it 
contained much additional pertinent 
data. Dr. W. Brown gave another 
paper describing his recent exper- 
iment which substantiates the two- 
factor theory of mental ability. 

This year there were very few pa- 
pers in general (theoretical or exper- 
imental psychology), and they do not 
concern us here; but one or two con- 
tributions to abnormal psychology 
may be mentioned. Mr. R. J. Bart- 
lett had applied word association 
tests, both of the chain, the con- 
trolled, and the free varieties, to pa- 
tients at Bethlem Mental Hospital. 
Very great differences between their 
responses and the responses of nor- 
mal subjects were found; these dif- 
ferences often threw some light on 
the particular mental disorder. But 
no generalized conclusions were 
reached as to the use of the test in 
psychodiagnosis. Finally, Dr. W. 
Brown gave an interesting account 
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of the similarities and differences be- 
tween sleep and hypnosis. Muscular 
tension is as high in hypnotic as in 
normal waking states, and condi- 
tioned reflexes are very readily estab- 
lished, whereas both these phenomena 
are greatly reduced in sleep (these 
facts are out of harmony with Pav- 
lov’s theory, which regards both 
sleep and hypnosis as states of in- 
ternal inhibitions). On the other 
hand, the two states are certainly 
related, since there is such an easy 


transition from one to the other. 
Moreover, the most successful and 
least dangerous form of hypnosis 


can be induced by suggesting sleep 
to the patient. Dr. Brown was def- 
initely of the opinion that hypnosis 
may be dangerous when used unskil- 
fully, and that it can only be applied 
to persons who show tendencies to 
hysteria. 


P. E. VERNON. 


The First International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnoloaical 

Science, Held at University College, 
London, July 30 to August 4, 1934. 


It is interesting to a psychologist 
that the first international congress 
of anthropologists and ethnologists 
should have been held in 1934. This 
fact prompts one to ask, why this is 
the first international meeting? Is it, 
too, not significant that at the mo- 
ment when the “cultured” world is 
rapidly coagulating, rather than crys- 
tallizing, into small groups, each try- 
ing to be self-sufficient, the students 
of man and of his classifications 
should deem it wise to hold an inter- 
national congress? Perhaps there is 
no causal connection between these 
facts, for congresses are arranged a 
long time in advance; yet this may 
be a portent, even a rainbow, in the 
sky. 

The thrust, “Anthropology, like 
charity, should begin at home much 
oftener than it does,” may be annoy- 
ing, but has some justification. More 
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than one ethnologist discovered the 
mind of the average Englishman 
relatively late in life, and this might 
not have happened but for the great- 
est war in history. Even at the 
present congress, contributors to dis- 
cussions showed tendencies to leap 
vast distances away from their sur- 
roundings, as when an exposition of 
the uses of psychological tests, begin- 
ning in England, was immediately 
switched over to Africa, from which 
boundary it never returned. Curi- 
osity concerning the effects upon per- 
sonality and character of knowing, at 
an early age, one’s intelligence-quo- 
tient, the use of ordinary intelligence 
tests in gauging success in social 
adaptation, or the possible disadvan- 
tages of a high I.Q. in modern 
Europe and England remained un- 
assuaged. On the other hand, the 
sensitivity to current problems of the 
Chairman and Secretary of Section 
B (Psychology), Professor F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge) and Mr. Eric 
Farmer (London), provided many 
very practical discussions. 

For obvious reasons this report is 
confined chiefly to the proceedings 
in the Section of Psychology, with oc- 
casional references to related sec- 
tions, e.g., those of Languages, Re- 
ligion, and Sociology. To English 
psychologists a very pleasing feature 
of this meeting was the presence of 
many of the original members of the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 
tion to the Torres Straits: Dr. A. C. 
Haddon, Professor C. G. Seligman 
(both presidents of sections), Pro- 
fessor W. McDougall, and Dr. C. S. 
Myers. This expedition was one of 
the first attempts to bring into an- 
thropology what were then new psy- 
chological views. 

Dr. C. S. Myers (London) opened 
the proceedings of the Psychology 
Section by discussing the modern de- 
velopment of social psychology. De- 
nying the existence of a group mind, 
he outlined, as the proper study of 
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the sociologist, social products and 
actions in their more crystallized 
form. The social psychologist studies 
these products and actions in their 
more “living,” more elusive aspects. 
Taking into account the conscious 
and unconscious mental processes and 
the social behavior of a group, he 
should therefore get to know it inti- 
mately by long residence among its 
members. Dr. Myers pointed out the 
changes in mentality which the post- 
war development of unemployment 
has brought about, suggesting not 
only that our own society can be 
studied more easily than others, but 
also that it ought to be so studied.’ 
To Dr. Myers’s excellent suggestion 
that the social psychologist should 
study social problems first in the 
group in which he has been brought 
up, one might add that the next group 
ought to be in the same country, but 
separated geographically, and _ so- 
cially, for the sake of comparison. 
Dr. Myers ended by stating that 
an adequate training in experimental 
psychology in its most catholic form 
is essential. This produced from a 
successful ethnologist a grateful ap- 
preciation of one university psycho- 
logical laboratory which offered a 
course “properly expurgated of dis- 
turbing gadgets for anthropologists 
courageous enough to ask for it.” 

In the reviewer’s judgment, the 
papers most directly interesting to 
readers of Character and Personality 
were, most encouragingly, those read 
by the two young Cambridge an- 
thropologists, Miss Ethel J. Lindgren 
and Mr. Gregory Bateson. The for- 
mer spoke on field work in social 
psychology in Eastern Asia, as a re- 

1The comment may be permitted that such 
studies have been made by Zeis! and Lazars- 
feld in Austria, and even in Greenwich, Eng- 
land, by Dr. Bakke, an American investigator. 
Any psychologist who wishes for first-hand 
knowledge of English conditions may get 
them from the Listener. But no English 
psychologist, I believe, has yet carried out 
such study, and indeed, apparently, without 
American money he could not, though he 


might obtain English grants to carry out 
mental tests among primitive employed people. 
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sult of several years among Mongol 
and Tungus tribes. She thinks that 
ethnologists are apt to over-estimate 
their own adaptability to their social 
surroundings—a misgiving echoed by 
Mr. Bateson. In it may perhaps be 
detected the disintegrating influence 
of Jung, Spranger, Kretschmer, 
Jaensch, and the typologists whose 
warnings rebound so smartly from 
the resilient minds of some philoso- 
phers. “Know thyself” seems a neces- 
sary admonition to the ethnologist. 
A European who is at ease in the 
scattered tents of nomads on the 
steppe or in virgin forest (perhaps 
because they offer the delicious 
pseudo-isolation of some men’s clubs) 
is usually of a different type from 
one who can live happily in the 
crowded dwellings of a sedentary 
community. In Eastern Asia, where 
the white man usually lacks prestige 
and official support, it is important 
that the investigator should know 
how to interest and amuse the people 
he is studying and be ready to give 
as much curious information as he 
receives. Good stories about success- 
ful thieves are, as with us, popular. 
Picture postcards, when used to in- 
terest these people, should illustrate 
events unlike, yet not too unlike, 
those in the beholders’ experience. 
The future field-worker should ob- 
serve more (a course of training 
based upon such a book as Allport 
and Vernon’s Studies in Expressive 
Movement, New York, Macmillan, 
1933, was recommended), and record 
more. But since all writing may be 
looked upon with suspicion, he should 
discover, with the aid of psycholo- 
gists, the relative facility and accuracy 
with which he can recall different 
kinds of material; e.g., conversations, 
inventories, or series of events. He 
cannot expect to study Shamanism 
successfully without some clinical 
familiarity with the main types of 
neurosis and the characteristics of 
séances in his own community. In 
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short, vocational selection and train- 
ing of such workers could be im- 
mensely improved. Miss Lindgren 
urged social psychologists to make 
more use of the cinema, now less 
costly and needing less practice than 
is generally supposed. 

Mr. Bateson’s paper, “Field Work 
in Social Psychology in New 
Guinea,” supplemented and comple- 
mented the one just mentioned. He 
returns from a community, unlike 
the Eastern Asian district described, 
in which the European investigator 
is welcomed by the natives because 
he brings trade goods and therefore 
has a definite prestige. But prestige 
—to borrow a term from radio—has 
a definite screening effect, as many 
schoolmasters and clergymen know, 
and many more ought to. Mr. Bate- 
son approached the natives in a 
friendly manner and as a result did 
not get his house built. Nobody 
would work for him because he was 
not sufficiently “hot” (bad-tempered). 
When he artificially and histrionic- 
ally stoked himself up, they built the 
house. So an investigator may have 
to decide whether to exploit his im- 
ported prestige, and be addressed by 
the natives in a tone reserved for 
Europeans, or to discard the prestige, 
converse with the natives on their 
own terms, and be despised by them. 
If he comes as a “master” he 
will find the natives obedient, jolly 
and garrulous, although in reality, 
among themselves, they may be con- 
tra-suggestible and suspicious. He 
suggested that since “pidgin-Eng- 
lish” never expresses the emotions of 
the native culture, one may go widely 
astray in interpreting it. Even the 
“soft cynical humor,” which ap- 
peared to him reminiscent of Amer- 
ican negro humor, may depend partly 
upon the language in which it is ex- 
pressed. It might not necessarily be 
as noticeable in the tones and in the 
facial and postural behavior of the 
natives when speaking among them- 
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selves. He ended by an apparently 
revolutionary assertion, “In all pub- 
lications the type to which the inves- 
tigator belongs should be stated and 
the general tone of his behavior 
described.” 

In the subsequent discussion, the 
important difference between the 
“traditional manner” and the “per- 
sonal manner” of members of a race 
was mentioned. Such a difference, it 
was stated, becomes very obvious 
when a European gets to know a 
modern Japanese more intimately. 

The paper of Dr. Rudolph Leh- 
mann (Leipzig), dealing with educa- 
tion among primitive people, men- 
tioned their frequent tendency to 
allow their children to grow up 
freely until the time of puberty- 
ceremonies. As a result the children 
almost tyrannize over their elders, 
this pointing to a great weakness in 
the educative art of primitive people. 
This rapid tempo of development 
leads to shortened youth, premature 
hardening of mental plasticity, and 
finally to a cessation of culture. 

In the session devoted to the Con- 
tact of Culture, Professor Arnold J. 
Toynbee (London), discussing psy- 
chological problems arising from the 
contact of cultures, made important 
distinctions between the economic, 
the political, and the subtly essential 
changes, difficult to describe, which 
occur when one culture invades an- 
other. Since in all probability the 
economic changes are the avenue of 
the others, it seems regrettable that 
more thought and attention are not 
given to them, and that they are left 
so much in the hands of traders. A 
speaker from South Africa asked, 
“What is the right answer to the 
native’s question, ‘Why do you give 
me religion and take away my 
land’ ?” 

Perhaps this paper and those by 
Mr. E. d’H. Tongue (Uganda) on 
the contact of races in Uganda and 
Professor W. Haas (Paris) on as- 
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similation of foreign civilizations, 
though they produced interesting dis- 
cussions, gave the impression of fly- 
ing very high over slightly foggy 
country. Perhaps the psychological 
capes, bays, and mountains indicated 
rather than described what might 
look rather different at close quar- 
ters. In other words, the effect of 
any one cultural element impinging 
upon any one individual, since it is 
dependent upon his own character 
and personality, is difficult to esti- 
mate. It is hard, too, to find the 
emotional attitude of the intellectual, 
more critical minority, towards the 
things which they discuss. Yet these 
few atypical members of a commun- 
ity might be just those who approve 
or disapprove with intensity and 
perseverance enough to bring about 
permanent changes in their sur- 
roundings. 

Dr. R. H. Thouless (Glasgow), in- 
troducing a discussion on changes of 
the function of the group in religion, 
said that the present-day disintegra- 
tion of religious groups is the result 
of their loss of any definite aim, and 
consequent assumption of the func- 
tions of groups satisfying only the 
impulses of their members to make 
social contacts. Political and racial 
groupings have taken over many of 
the characters formerly belonging to 
religious groups. The growth of re- 
ligious toleration is probably not due 
principally to any general increase 
of tolerance, since there remains a 
large amount of political and racial 
intolerance. 

Possibly the special, professional 
tolerance of the two groups discus- 
sing this paper caused a disappoint- 
ing tendency to handle with gloves 
two group movements which today 
attract the notice even of the clois- 
tered student, the Buchman movement 
and the enthusiasts for dictatorship. 
An assertion of increased religious 
feeling at one college of an English 
university, evidenced by greater fre- 


quency of attendance at chapel, was 
challenged on the ground that many 
undergraduates, resolving to enter 
into the life of the college group as 
widely as possible, joined the chapel- 
goers as they joined the fire-brigade, 
and that when university life was 
over this college-grouping might even 
be inimical to other desirable types 
of religious feeling. 

Dr. Thouless also read a paper on 
“Degrees of Certainty in Religious 
3elief.” Diagrams showing the fre- 
quency of various degrees of cer- 
tainty in religious beliefs tend to 
have maxima at the two ends. There 
is a tendency to certain affirmation 
or denial rather than any lesser de- 
gree of belief. This tendency to cer- 
tainty is not confined to religious be- 
liefs or even to beliefs of practical 
importance. Demonstrating the pres- 
ence of irrational factors in the de- 
termination of belief, it is possibly 
the result of the primary dependence 
of belief on behavior. A session was 
given to considering the social sig- 
nificance of current interests in psy- 
chology. Professor C. E. Spearman 
(London), introducing the topic of 
applications of psychological tests, 
expounded his noegenetic principles. 
Dr. R. D. Gillespie (London) dis- 
cussed the social importance of psy- 
chotherapy, giving data from his own 
hospital, of the number of disabilities 
classed as psychoneuroses. He laid 
stress, from daily clinical experience, 
upon the number of patients who 
have inadequate parents, on the fail- 
ure to give satisfactory instruction 
concerning sex and marriage, and on 
the need for the point of view which 
used to be supplied by religion. This 
and another discussion brought out the 
importance of the feeling of guilt in 
many minds, a psychological problem 
which, disappointingly, was not fol- 
lowed up. Another point, empha- 
sized by a practical psychotherapist, 
was that the percentage labeled “psy- 
choneuroses” in a hospital usually 
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includes many negative as well as 
positive diagnoses. 

Professor T. H. Pear (Manches- 
ter) read a paper entitled “Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Film and Radio.’” 
He described the different methods 
used recently in the Harvard, Ohio, 
Vienna, and Manchester laboratories 
to investigate the personal effects of 
radio, suggested that the purveyors 
of film or radio in England are not 
really anxious to know what the pub- 
lic as a whole thinks of their efforts, 
since there has been no extensive or 
intensive use even of the simple 
method of the questionnaire,* that the 
liking or disliking of radio, and any 
preference of silent to talking films, 
or vice versa, may depend in part 
upon deep-lying mental differences, 
like imagery: the visualizer is able to 
supply the images required by radio, 
and may be dissatisfied with the lim- 
itations imposed upon the film by the 
habit of grouping performers near a 
microphone, and causing them to say 
things often not worth hearing. He 
discussed psychologically the ‘“moral- 
cleaning-up” of the cinema announced 
as on its way from America, and 
mentioned Arnheim’s proof (by 
word-for-word quotations from trade 
papers) that the pandering to, even 
creating, the laziness of the cinema 
audience is deliberate. Another ques- 
tion—important metaphysically as 
well as psychologically—is “Does the 
radio furnish companionship ?” 

He introduced a joint discussion 
with the Language Section on con- 
versation as a problem of social 

2 Published in the Listener, Aug., 1934. 

%See the account of American work in F. 
H. Lumley, Measurement by Radio (Colum- 


bus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 
1934), and Hadley Cantril, “The Social Psv- 
chology of Everyday Life,” Psychological 


Bulletin, XXXV, 297-330 (1934). 


psychology, pointing out the over- 
lapping of the problems of the 
physicist, phonetician, linguist, eth- 
nologist, and psychologist, and the 
special importance of the ways of 
opening and terminating conversa- 
tion, in different countries and differ- 
ent social strata of the same country; 
sources of irritation, pleasure, ten- 
sion and relief in conversation, and 
their physiological concomitants ; the 
functions of conversation; have they 
changed and are they changing with 
the introduction of the telephone and 
the microphone, already (in Eng- 
land) making “old-time oratory” 
with its explosions upon important 
words, sound slightly foolish? He 
suggested that the technique of di- 
rected conversation could be im- 
proved if anthropologists, psycho- 
therapists, interviewers, and psychol- 
ogists were to pool their knowledge. 

Professor W. McDougall (Dur- 
ham, N. C.) read a paper on the 
social significance of present-day 
trends in physical and biological sci- 
ence. He pointed out that the “psy- 
chological attitude,” the recognition 
that all knowledge is inevitably con- 
ditioned by and relative to man’s 
constitution, is now permeating sci- 
ence. Yet psychology is still resisted 
—possibly through fear of encroach- 
ment—by practitioners of those 
studies which need it most; e.g., 
economics, literary criticism, and 
aesthetics. He recognized as an 
event in history the fact that this 
anthropological congress has a sec- 
tion of psychology and _ hazarded 
the prophecy that some day every 
scientific congress may have a psy- 
chological section to discuss its own 
inevitable problems due to the human 
mind and its peculiarities. 

T. H. Pear. 
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A Group Factor ANALYSIS OF THE 
ADJUSTMENT QUESTIONNAIRE, By 
R. C. Perry. Los Angeles: South- 
ern California Education Mon- 
ographs (No. 5), 1934. Pp. 93. 


Here is a typical American doc- 
toral dissertation in the field of the 
psychology of personality. Popula- 
tions of 178 boys and 144 girls in a 
junior college were given a variety 
of tests which yielded, in all, meas- 
ures of 12 qualities: 3 pertaining to 
intelligence and 9 to personality. 
The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory supplied measures of introver- 
sion, self-sufficiency, dominance, and 
neurotic make-up; the Colgate tests, 
measures of introversion and neu- 
rotic make-up; the Pressey test, of 
affective spread and affective idiosyn- 
crasy: and the Allport A-S Reaction 
Study, of ascendance. The scores 
from these varied scales were com- 
pared by intercorrelation, by the 
tetrad difference method, by Thur- 
stone’s multiple factor analysis, and 
by partial correlation. Most studies 
of the sort are content to use but one 
of these instruments. Fortunately 
the results obtained from them, 
though not identical, were at least 
comparable. Such agreement is by 
no means the rule when various 
formulae are applied to the same set 
of data. 

The principal object of the study 
was to find how many independent 
(non-correlating) group factors are 
measured by the tests. According to 
the author there are four: one in- 
tellectual and three non-intellectual. 
For the latter the author finds the 
omnibus test of Bernreuter to be the 
most adequate measure—a finding 
not surprising in view of the fact 
that this test borrows heavily from 


some of the other scales employed, 
and itself figures most prominently 
in the battery. 

What are these four factors? 
How shall they be named? On this 
issue the author must speak for him- 
self: 

An attempt to assign terms to indi- 
cated factors is dangerous. Any name 
assigned to such factors is arbitrary 
and depends on the meaning of the term 
according to the person designating it. 
For that reason this investigator re- 
fuses to designate by name any of the 
factors. Should the reader desire to ex- 
periment in such a manner, it is sug- 
gested that he make up a term to in- 
clude neurosis and introversion as the 
first factor; sufficiency, dominance, and 
ascendance with a slight trace of in- 
telligence as a second factor; dominance 
and ascendance as a third factor; and a 
heavy weighting of achievement and 
intelligence with a light weighting of 
sufficiency as a fourth factor. When 
such names can be designed, then the 
factors can be accurately named. 


The premises of this type of re- 
search are perhaps more significant 
than its results. Three of its prem- 
ises are of special interest: the re- 
pudiation of linguistic analysis and 
full reliance upon statistical analysis, 
the preference for meager informa- 
tion concerning large numbers of 
subjects rather than for full infor- 
mation concerning a few, and the be- 
lief that it is desirable to discover 
independent (non-correlating)  el- 
ements in personality. All three of 
these presuppositions are alien to the 
psychological point of view that fa- 
vors a direct experimental or clinical 
approach to the problems of per- 
sonality. A brief comment upon each 
premise will show the nature of its 
weakness. 
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(1) The author’s dilemma con- 
cerning names for his four inde- 
pendent factors is typical of that 
which faces mathematical psychol- 
ogists. Factors extracted by their 
method are nameless things; they 
are statistical puddings in which the 
original psychological ingredients are 
unrecognizable. The original tests 
from which they are derived at least 
have the benefit of logical construc- 
tion, external validation, and psy- 
chological meaning. Factors have 
none of these. 

(2) By dealing with an entire 
population rather than with the in- 
dividual person a peculiar conception 
of trait results. What is discovered 
is a kind of “common denominator,” 
an abstract something that is sup- 
posed to underlie all human nature. 
This kind of trait, called a “factor,” 
contrasts with the clinical view of 
traits as vital, dynamic, and, above 
all, individual dispositions. By seek- 
ing something common to mankind 
factor-analysis imitates the older 
psychology which dealt with mind- 
in-general, whereas it is only mind- 
in-particular that has a legitimate 
place in the psychology of person- 
ality. 

(3) By seeking independent (non- 
correlating) factors, a further ab- 
straction is committed. Traits are 
not independent of one another; they 
overlap. So too do concepts, habits, 
attitudes—everything in fact that 
manifests mental organization. In 
the psychological structure of per- 
sonality independence is the excep- 
tion, interlocking the rule. Unique 
factors are artifacts; they do not 
exist in the depths of nature. 

These criticisms apply to Dr. Per- 
ry’s study no more than to every in- 
vestigation employing the same pre- 
suppositions and methods. Dr. Perry’s 
research is a competent representa- 
tive of its type. The pity is that the 
type should be quite so common and 
influential as it is. 

G. W. ALLPporT. 
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BOOKS ON SEX AND 
MARRIAGE 


THREE Essays ON SEX AND Mar- 
RIAGE. By Edward Westermarck. 
London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1934. Pp. 353. 12/6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN REPRODUC- 
TION. By H. M. Parshley. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1934. Pp. 
312. 12/6d. 

Sex EFFICIENCY THROUGH EXER- 
cisEs. By Th. H. van de Velde. 
London: Heinemann, 1933. 25/-. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWL- 
EDGE. By A. Costler, A. Willy, and 
others. Under the Editorship of 
Norman Haire. London: Francis 
Aldor, 1934. Illustrated Supple- 
ment. Pp. 646. 30/-. 

RHYTHM OF LiFe. By Sofie Lazars- 
feld. London: Routledge & Sons, 
1934. Pp. 316. 10/6d. 


Books on sex and marriage have 
always been good, if not best, sellers, 
and their appeal to the general public 
is the greater the more they use 
“popular” language and the more 
strikingly they illustrate their del- 
icate subject. The general reader 
wants satisfaction for his sexual 
curiosity and is looking for plain 
answers to his questions and for def- 
inite advice about his own troubles. 
Quite naturally, nothing impairs the 
sales of such books more than a 
statement that those very problems 
on which the reader’s curiosity has 
been most vividly aroused in the so- 
called scientific columns of the pop- 
ular press, are still unsolved and in 
an experimental stage. Vice versa, 
the statement that a wrong technique 
in sexual intercourse is at the bottom 
of most, if not all, matrimonial trou- 
bles, if accompanied by a list of an 
optional choice between say a dozen 
possible improvements of the tech- 
nique of love is bound to make a 
book sell like hot cakes. 

The general reader wants it all one 
way; either psychoanalysis saves him 
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from his trouble; or a tip to the 
point regarding his technique of 
love; or sex efficiency through def- 
inite well-illustrated exercises; or 
sexual hygiene which cures menstrual 
colic by overcoming the fear of it. 

No doubt, on no aspect of life is 
there a greater ignorance among the 
general public than on sex, and no 
doubt also any serious attempt at 
an objective elucidation of those 
manifold and complex problems with 
which anybody is faced in his sexual 
and matrimonial life is a valuable 
contribution to the advance of man- 
kind, morally, socially, and intel- 
lectually ; but the question is whether 
popular books can really cater for 
such a need if not aided by personal 
expert advice, and whether even 
where such a guidance is available it 
might not in frequent cases attain 
quite opposite results. We have read 
analyses of hundreds of successful 
cures, but never have we been offered 
statistics, arrived at with objective 
means, about the proportion of suc- 
cesses to failures. 

Edward Westermarck, the famous 
author of The History of Human 
Marriage, is not interested in the 
possible appeal of his work to the 
general public, but keeps to a higher 
and purely scientific standard. His 
three elaborate essays are a defense 
of his previous findings against ad- 
verse criticism. In his view the 
Freudian conception of the Oedipus 
complex only shows the tendency to 
invent theories to support other the- 
ories. Repeating the well-known 
argument that the psychoanalytical 
method is bound grossly to distort 
the facts by the constant interven- 
tions of the psychoanalyst, he rid- 
icules the very nomenclature of that 
conception. Even the Oedipus of the 
legend could not be a representative 
of the Oedipus of the complex, since 
“neither an unconscious memory im- 
pression of pre-natal life nor the 
Narcistic components of the love im- 
pulse could have led him to slay his 
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father Laius instead of his foster- 
father Polybus, nor could he have 
been actuated by any other myste- 
rious condition of ‘a psychical, phys- 
iological, or chemical order’ leading 
to incestuous tendencies.” 

According to Westermarck, incest 
is not due to father’s (Freud) or 
mother’s jealousy (Briffault); nor 
is the fear of bloodshed (Raglan) 
the cause of the incest-taboo; but 
rather the sexual indifference or 
aversion between persons who have 
been living closely together from 
childhood. This indifference or aver- 
sion may have its biological founda- 
tions in the harmfulness of in-breed- 
ing, which however is a probability 
rather than a definitively established 
fact. The author thinks it doubtful 
whether any prohibition can extin- 
guish a deep-rooted incestuous desire 
any more than it can do away with 
congenital inversion (homosexual- 
ity). Furthermore, the psychoan- 
alysts are unable to say why inces- 
tuous tendencies should be tabooed, 
since there are hardly any traces of 
primeval parricide in animals or 
primitive peoples. 

H. M. Parshley aims at providing 
the biological basis for a scientific 
attitude towards sex and its prob- 
lems, and avowedly addresses himself 
to non-professional students and in- 
telligent laymen. But he admirably 
succeeds in a frank and rational dis- 
cussion and throughout remains con- 
scious of his responsibility to ac- 
knowledge the unknown “while act- 
ing with confidence upon the facts at 
hand.” He devotes himself chiefly to 
biological aspects of sex, referring 
to such authorities as Exner, van de 
Velde, and Wright for a more de- 
tailed instruction on human sex be- 
havior. 

Van de Velde, the well-known 
Dutch gynecologist, shows on 480 
cinematographic and 54 full-page 
illustrations how women can by prac- 
tice gain a full evolution and utiliza- 
tion of their sexual capacities and 
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faculties. These capacities, so often 
insufficiently developed through ig- 
norance, should include both appro- 
priate, active participation in the act 
of sexual congress, and appropriate 
voluntary muscular action in labor. 
To teach the “mastery and harmony 
of such muscular action,” he offers a 
complete system of pelvic gymnastics 
suitable for pregnancy, for the time 
after the process of birth, and for 
the restoration of genital efficiency. 

The author regards this book as 
the counterpart to his Jdeal Mar- 
riage, in which he taught men the 
technique of physical love, while in 
the book under review he wants to 
give women “the key to complete 
erotic satisfaction.” 

The cinematographic pictures are 
arranged in such a way as to make 
the reader perceive the actual gym- 
nastic movements by holding a sec- 
tion of these pictures in the left hand 
and “flicking” the outer edge with 
the right thumb. 

The Encyclopaedia of Sexual 
Knowledge is the revised English 
version of a French best seller. It is 
avowedly meant for the general pub- 
lic, although the illustrated supple- 
ment of 15 pages only does not seem 
quite adequate to a text of over 600 
pages. Its aim is to “dispel the wide- 
spread factual ignorance of sexual 
matters among even highly cultured 
persons, and to render happier the 
sexual lives of its readers.” The 
presentation of the subject, spread 
over 39 chapters and an appendix, is 
kept throughout in a rather journal- 
istic style. All information is given 
with an authoritative definiteness, as 
if no different opinions were held on 
any of the problems. The original 
French version must be very popular 
indeed if one may judge from the 
numerous marginal and footnotes of 
the English editor who, however, suc- 
ceeds in toning down at least the 
most strikingly controversial claims 
of the French collaborators. Even 
so, some claims of authorities such 


as Steinach, Voronoff, and Magnus 
Hirschfeld are taken too much for 
granted. 

The Rhythm of Life, a guide to 
sexual harmony for women, is a 
rather strange though interesting 
conglomeration of quotations from 
medical authorities, philosophers, 
psychologists, and poets on the one 
hand, and some practical experiences 
in, and statistics on, an Austrian 
“marital advice bureau,” written in 
a typically journalistic style. Each 
chapter is headed by some quotation 
such as: “What a thrashing is like 
we all know, but no one has yet said 
what love is”; “There is one teacher 
who is excellent, if we understand 
her; that is Nature”; or “There is 
nothing better than that a man should 
rejoice in his own works.” 

The author took a leading part in 
one of those Central European bu- 
reaus which either give advice be- 
fore the final decision to marry is 
taken; or else try to solve difficulties 
which have arisen within an already 
completed union; or try to help men 
and women out of wedlock who want 
guidance and advice on sex and other 
personal problems. 

In addition to the usual routine of 
those numerous bureaus, Dr. Lazars- 
feld decided also to advise in a news- 
paper column those anonymous con- 
sultants who were loth to reveal their 
identity. The consultants were then 
told that their handwriting showed a 
hesitant character, but that in spite 
of that they should go to an advisory 
bureau. 

The author kept careful statistics 
on the cases treated, and so was able 
to check the validity of the claims of 
a great number of other writers. 
Those whose views she found in 
agreement with her own observations 
she quotes extensively, and in this in- 
direct way answers dozens of ques- 
tions connected with the ordinary 
man’s and woman’s misery and de- 
light in sex and marriage. 

R. S. 
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En SyJUKDOM, SOM BESTRAFFAS; EN 
STUDIE I HOMOSEXUALITETENS 
Psyxorysik. [A Disease Which Is 
Punished: A Study in the Psycho- 
Physics of Homosexuality.] By 


Dr. Gunnar Nycander. Stock- 
holm: Wahlstro6m & Widstrand, 
1933. Pp. 159. 


The author gives first an exhaus- 
tive presentation of the older the- 
ories of homosexuality and discusses 
particularly the work of Hirschfeld 
on this subject. He also describes 
the work of Steinach and his fol- 
lowers. To the modern reader these 
chapters seem rather too detailed, 
since the views of these authors are 
by now regarded as unsatisfactory 
and, in fact, rather obsolete. 

Far more interesting are the ref- 
erences to the constitution types of 
Kretschmer and especially to the 
relations between the schizoid tem- 
perament and homosexuality. The 
chapters on the conditioned reflexes 
of Pavlov and the analogies to hu- 
man psychology derived from these, 
are extremely well written, and 
throw a clear light (experimental in 
the best sense of the word) on essen- 
tial facts of the psychology of neu- 
roses. 

Comparatively little space is de- 
voted to the description of the psycho- 
dynamical (environmental) causes of 
homosexuality, although the author 
quite rightly regards them as the 
most important. The reader is here 
mainly interested in the account of 
the researches of Stekel. At the end 
the author gives a couple of typical 
case-histories, one taken from Stekel, 
concerning the recovery of a man af- 
flicted with homosexuality, who was 
cured by the active method of psycho- 
analysis as applied by the Stekelian 
school. Another instance is the sum- 
mary of the novel, The Well of 
Loneliness (prohibited in England, 
but much read abroad), which gives 
the impression of a life-story and 
destiny of a homosexual woman. 
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Rather vague are the last chap- 
ters which present some medico- 
forensic points of view. The author 
copes here with the usual difficulties 
confronting the one-sidedly trained 
student who tries to grasp also the 
problems of jurisprudence. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a 
clever piece of work. ’ 
O. BRUEL. 





A NEW JOURNAL 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTISCHE PRAXIS: A 
Quarterly for Applied Medical Psy- 
chotherapy. Published by Psycho- 
therapeutische Praxis, Wien-Leip- 
zig-Bern, 1934. 


This new quarterly centers its main 
interest on the psychotherapeutic 
problems with which the medical 
man is confronted during his many- 
sided and varied endeavors to be of 
use and benefit to his patients. The 
editor-in-chief is the renowned med- 
ical psychoanalyst, Dr. Wilhelm 
Stekel of Vienna. The managing 
editor is Dr. Ernst Bien, also of 
Vienna. Scandinavian psychotherapy 
is represented in the editorial com- 
mittee by Dr. Poul Bjerre of Stock- 
holm, Dr. Oluf Briiel of Copenhagen, 
and Dr. Helgi Tomasson of Reyk- 
javik, 

Dr. Stekel says in his preface to 
the first number: “In our days psy- 
chotherapy is a concern of the whole 
medical profession. We want to 
show the practical medical man the 
invaluableness of systematic psycho- 
therapy. We invite all doctors to 
collaboration and do not want to 
polemize against one another, but to 
draw all disparate forces together in 
creative work. The reader will see 
the various psychotherapeutic indica- 
tions and treatments illustrated by 
practical instances.” If it be only 
because of its freedom and openness 
to all serious opinions on its theme, 
the appearance of Psychotherapeu- 
tische Praxis is to be welcomed. 

Our Brute. 








